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ALBERT  EDWARD  MUSGRAVE 

(1902—1937) 


This  Union  has  never  before  had  to  record  the  death  of  its 
President-elect.  The  loss  of  Albert  Edward  Musgrave  on 
September  6th  will  be  very  severely  felt  by  the  Union,  by  the 
Museum  and  the  many  societies  whose  work  he  helped  to 
maintain  at  Grantham  and  by  his  many  friends  in  various 
walks  of  life.  He  was  a  born  scientist  and  every  matter  he 
handled  was  dealt  with  in  a  precise  and  scientific  manner.  It 
was  as  a  very  capable  entomologist  and  geologist  that  we 
knew  him  best,  but  his  accomplishments  in  other  branches  of 
science  bear  testimony  to  his  all-round  ability  and  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  succeed  in  that  to  which  his  mind  was  applied. 

Born  on  17th  July  1902,  he  was  educated  at  Lincoln 
Municipal  Technical  School  (now  the  City  School).  At  the 
school  he  was  one  of  the  foundation  members  of  the  Natu¬ 
ralists’  Society  that  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
J.  j.  Green,  then  chemistry  master.  This  society  owed  much 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  “  Eddie”  Musgrave.  On  leaving  school 
in  July  1918,  he  was  employed  by  Messrs.  Ruston  and 
Hornsby  at  Lincoln  as  a  metallurgical  chemist  and  in  1925 
was  transferred  to  their  Grantham  works.  He  held  appoint¬ 
ments  as  tutor  in  metallurgy  and  metallurgical  chemistry  at 
the  Lincoln  Technical  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Grantham  Engineering  Society  and  the  Nottingham  Society 
of  Engineers  and  had  lectured  to  both  bodies.  In  July  1933, 
he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Grantham  waterworks, 
succeeding  our  past-President  and  geologist,  Mr.  Henry 
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Preston.  This  post  gave  him  further  opportunity  for  geolo¬ 
gical  work  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  failing  health  robbed 
him  of  much  of  the  pleasure  he  would  have  derived  from  these 
interests. 

Since  1925,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Grantham 
Museum  sub-committee  and  did  valuable  honorary  work  in 
that  capacity.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Library  com¬ 
mittee.  In  1920  he  was  elected  a  member  of  this  Union  and 
two  years  later  was  appointed  joint  secretary  of  its  entomo¬ 
logical  section  with  his  friend  the  Rev.  Herbert  C.  Bee.  From 
that  time  he  contributed  much  to  the  study  of  our  local  insect 
fauna,  particularly  the  lepidoptera  of  the  County.  His  notes 
appeared  annually  in  the  Transactions  and  showed  how  enthusi¬ 
astically  he  helped  to  maintain  this  section  of  our  work.  His 
lectures  on  entomology  and  nature  study  delivered  from  time 
to  time  in  the  County  were  very  popular. 

When,  in  1935,  the  Union  appointed  him  President-elect 
for  the  ensuing  year,  it  was  felt  that  it  was  an  honour  he  richly 
deserved.  However,  the  realisation  of  the  Presidential  office, 
to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with  great  pleasure,  was  not 
to  be.  Failing  health,  following  a  serious  accident  sustained 
in  1931,  clouded  the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  In  1936,  he 
gladly  consented  to  allow  Dr.  Swinnerton  to  continue  in  office 
as  President  for  a  further  year,  in  the  hope  that  his  health 
would  improve  in  the  meantime,  but  this  did  not  prove  to  be 
the  case.  With  his  passing  this  Union  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
efficient  officers  and  one,  who,  by  his  contagious  enthusiasm, 
did  much  to  promote  the  study  of  natural  history  among 
others. 


F.  T.  B. 
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presidential  jFtbbress 

Delivered  at  Lincoln,  November  20th,  1937, 

BY 

Professor  H.  H.  Swinnerton,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  LINCOLN  GAP. 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  Lincolnshire  is  the 
long  straight  range  of  hills  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Lincoln 
Cliff.  This  extends  for  a  distance  of  nearly  8o  miles  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Humber  to  Grantham,  where  it  begins  to  merge 
into  the  uplands  of  Rutland  and  Leicestershire.  Though  the 
feature  is  low  as  compared  with  these  uplands,  and  with  the 
hill  country  of  the  Pennines  and  the  Wolds,  its  westward  face 
is  so  steep  that  it  offers  an  appreciable  barrier  to  traffic  and 
transport.  Only  at  two  points  is  this  barrier  broken  by  trans¬ 
verse  valleys.  That  at  Lincoln  is  short,  wide  and  straight ; 
that  at  Ancaster  is  long,  narrow  and  winding.  The  former  has, 
from  the  days  of  the  Roman  occupation  until  now,  been  an 
important  centre  for  human  settlement,  and  gateway  for  lines 
of  communication.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  question  is  often  asked  “  How  did  the  Lincoln 
Gap  come  to  be  ? 

Similar  gaps,  whose  geological  histories  are  known,  occur  in 
other  parts  of  this  country  and  of  the  world.  It  will  therefore 
be  profitable,  at  the  outset,  to  enquire  the  extent  to  which  the 
generally  accepted  view  of  the  origin  of  such  gaps  is  applicable 
to  the  Lincoln  Gap.  This  enquiry  may  take  the  thoughts  back 
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to  that  far  off  time  when  the  British  Isles  emerged  from  out  of 
the  great  chalk  sea,  and  the  whole  of  this  part  of  eastern 
England  came  into  being  covered  by  a  thick  blanket  of  chalk, 
which  hid  from  view  the  rocks  formed  during  earlier  periods. 

As  this  sea  retired,  streams  deriving  their  waters  from  the 
high  grounds  of  the  Pennine  area,  lengthened  eastwards,  and 
joining  with  one  another  produced  larger  rivers.  Keeping  one 
of  these  in  mind  we  may  reconstruct  the  history  of  its  activi¬ 
ties.  Assisted  by  the  wash  of  rain  over  the  ground,  and  the 
creep  of  soil  down  the  slopes,  this  river  and  its  tributaries 
etched  the  surface  of  the  chalk  into  a  system  of  branching 
valleys  with  intervening  hills.  In  due  time  as  the  valleys  were 
deepened  and  widened  they  were  excavated  through  the  base 
of  the  chalk  into  the  clays  and  limestones  beneath.  Meanwhile, 
the  whole  of  the  chalk  gradually  disappeared  from  the  region 
of  west  Lincolnshire,  and  the  system  of  rivers  carried  on  their 
work  of  excavation  into  these  underlying  rocks.  It  may  be 
that  the  thoughts  need  go  no  further  back  than  late  Tertiary 
times,  when  the  Pliocene  sea  transgressed  across  the  area 
under  consideration  and  planed  its  surface.  Even  in  this  case 
the  results  would  have  been  the  same  for,  as  this  sea  retired, 
the  rivers  that  developed  would  flow  across  a  landscape 
(Fig.  i.)  made  up  of  these  same  clays  and  limestones,  arranged 
in  three  broad  strips  trending  north  and  south ;  the  hard  lime¬ 
stone  in  the  centre  and  the  soft  clays  on  either  side.  Since 
the  rivers  were  flowing  from  west  to  east  they  crossed  these 
strips  at  right  angles,  eroding  their  beds  across  the  hard  as 
well  as  the  soft  rock.  Though  the  rate  at  which  they  deepened 
their  beds  in  the  latter  was  controlled  by  that  at  which  they 
excavated  the  former,  the  rate  at  which  the  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  in  widening  the  valleys  worked,  was  not  so  controlled  ; 
for  where  the  rivers  crossed  the  clay  the  valleys  were  widened 
rapidly,  but  where  they  crossed  the  limestone  these  were 
widened  very  slowly.  Whilst  therefore  this  part  of  the  valleys 
remained  narrow  the  remainder  gradually  broadened  into  low- 
lying  clay  plains.  Between  these  two  plains  the  resistant  belt 
of  limestone  experienced  but  little  lowering  and  was  left  pro- 
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jecting  as  a  range  of  hills  overlooking  the  lowlands,  and 
crossed  here  and  there  by  gaps  through  which  the  rivers  flowed, 

Such,  in  all  probability,  was  the  way  in  which  the  three 
gaps — Humber,  Lincoln,  and  Ancaster — first  came  into  being. 
The  Humber  river  is  probably  represented  today  by  the  Aire, 
which  had  among  its  tributaries  on  the  right  bank,  the  primeval 
Idle  and  the  incipient  Trent  (Fig.  3).  The  main  Lincoln  River 
is  not  represented  by  any  existing  stream,  but  the  Maun, 
Meden  and  Poulter  which  rise  on  the  high  ground  near  Mans¬ 
field  may  be  regarded  as  its  original  headwaters.  These  and 
other  streams  united  to  form  a  main  river,  which  in  its  course 
eastwards  notched  the  ridge  of  Lincoln  limestone.  That 
notch  occupied  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  gap  which  was  then  a 
smaller  feature  with  its  floor  probably  50  to  60  feet  higher  than 
that  of  the  present  gap.  The  Ancaster  river  drained  an  area 
which  included  the  region  now  known  as  the  Vale  of  Belvoir, 
and  the  country  to  the  north  of  this  now  served  by  the  Leen, 
the  Dover  Beck  and  the  Greet.  It  may  also  have  drained  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Trent,  but  this  would  have  made  it  a 
much  larger  stream  than  the  dimensions  of  the  Ancaster  Gap 
suggest. 

Such  regularly  established  systems  do  not  however  persist 
unchanged,  but  become  modified  in  various  ways,  chief  among 
which  is  that  known  as  ‘  river  capture  ’.  For  reasons  which 
need  not  be  discussed  here,  the  Humber  river  was  able  to 
deepen  its  valley  more  rapidly  than  did  the  Lincoln  river. 
This  gave  to  the  Idle  a  steeper  gradient  thus  enabling  it  to 
extend  its  valley  system  southwards  across  the  valleys  of  the 
Poulter,  Meden  and  Maun  ;  and  in  so  doing  to  capture  for  the 
Humber  the  waters  of  these  streams.  In  like  manner  the 
incipient  Trent  captured  all  that  was  left  of  the  Lincoln  river 
west  of  the  gap.  The  latter  now  had  no  stream  flowing 
through  it  and  was  what  is  commonly  called  a  ‘  wind  gap  ’. 
This  reconstruction  (Fig.  4),  based  as  it  is  upon  the  generally 
recognised  stages  in  the  development  of  drainage  systems, 
gives  a  picture  of  the  probable  state  of  affairs  at  the  close  of 
the  Tertiary  period. 
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With  the  coming  of  the  Ice  Age  (Pleistocene)  a  new 
chapter  in  the  story  of  the  Lincoln  gap  was  opened.  For 
some  time  during  the  earlier  half  of  this  age  the  East  Midlands 
were  almost  completely  covered  with  great  glaciers  coming 
from  several  directions — from  the  southern  Pennines,  the 
north  of  England  and  from  the  North  Sea.  It  was  suggested 
by  F.  W.  Harmer  that  both  gaps  had  their  first  origin  during 
the  Ice  Age,  that  the  ice,  as  it  moved  southwards  blocked  the 
Humber  and  so  gave  rise  to  a  lake  which  overflowed  first  at 
Lincoln  and  subsequently  at  Ancaster.  This  explanation 
however  leaves  out  of  account  the  gradual  increase  in  altitude 
of  the  cliff  from  the  Humber  southwards  and  a'so  the  presence 
of  the  eastern  ice.  At  the  time  when  the  water  should  thus 
have  been  over-flowing  at  Ancaster,  the  Fen  area  was  still 
buried  under  a  glacier  which,  flowing  from  the  north-east, 
splayed  out  westwards  over  the  uplands  of  Kesteven  and 
Leicestershire.  There  could  not  then  have  been  any  outlet 
eastwards  for  water  flowing  through  the  Ancaster  Gap. 

As  the  climate  ameliorated  the  glaciers  shrunk,  and  at  one 
stage  in  the  shrinkage  the  melt  water,  from  the  ice  and  from 
the  winter  snow,  was  held  up  in  the  form  of  a  lake  over  the 
present  Vale  of  Belvoir,  between  the  uplands  south  of  this 
and  the  ends  of  the  northern  glaciers.  At  our  field  excursion 
to  the  Grantham  district  Mr,  P.  E.  Kent  made  an  interesting 
suggestion.  He  pointed  out  that  the  valleys  of  the  Witham, 
the  Glen,  and  another  without  a  specific  name  lying  east 
of  this,  pursued  an  almost  north  to  south  course  across  the 
natural  direction  for  the  drainage  for  this  area.  Picturing  the 
retreat  of  the  glacier  eastwards  from  off  the  uplands,  he  showed 
how  these  valleys  were  correctly  placed  for  the  melt  waters  to 
escape  along  the  margin  of  the  ice.  In  other  words  he  held 
the  view  that  these  valleys  were  really  overflow  channels,  a 
view  which  is  well  supported  by  an  inspection  of  the  valleys 
themselves.  One  of  these  channels  starts  in  the  southern 
margin  of  the  gap  close  to  Ancaster,  a  position  which  implies 
the  presence  of  an  arm  of  the  lake  extending  along  the  gap. 
This  fact  suggests  that  the  gap  was  there  before  the  ice  un- 
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covered  this  part  of  the  cliff,  and  presumably  therefore  before 
the  Ice  Age. 

During  the  further  retreat  of  the  Pennine  and  Northern 
glaciers  their  ends  rested  for  some  time  on  a  line  extending 
from  the  vicinity  of  Blidworth,  south  of  Mansfield,  to  a  point 
north  of  Lincoln.  The  existence  of  considerable  sheets  and 
deposits  of  gravel  south  of  Blidworth  testifies  to  the  large 
volumes  of  water  released  during  the  summer  months.  These 
gravels  consist  mainly  of  pebbles  derived  from  the  Bunter 
conglomerate.  Had  there  been  no  gap  at  Lincoln  the  only 
way  of  escape  for  this  water  seawards  would  have  been  the 
Ancaster  gap  for  the  cliff  at  Lincoln  is  50  feet  higher  than  the 
floor  of  that  gap.  There  is,  however,  good  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  water  escaped  by  way  of  a  pre-existing  gap  at  Lincoln, 
in  the  form  of  a  spread  of  glacial  gravels  which  cap  the  low 
hills  west  of  Lincoln  (Figs.  5,  6).  This  gravel  consists  of  the 
same  material  as  does  that  at  Blidworth.  On  the  west  at 
Eagle  it  occupies  ground  more  than  100  feet  high.  From 
thence  it  slopes  towards  the  Lincoln  gap  at  the  rate  of  about 
10  feet  per  mile.  Though  no  gravels  occur  at  this  level  within 
the  gap  they  exist  east  of  it  at  Heighington.  Here  they  are 
at  an  altitude  of  50  feet,  a  level  which  accords  well  with  the 
slope  from  Eagle,  and  shows  that  the  floor  of  the  gap  must 
have  been  at  about  60  feet.  As  the  waters  which  brought  these 
gravels  continued  to  flow  through  the  gap  they  widened  and 
deepened  it  almost  to  its  present  condition. 

The  concentration  of  the  flow  of  water  towards  this  point, 
not  only  caused  the  deepening  of  the  gap,  but  also  established 
a  strong  current  of  water  towards  it  which  rapidly  excavated 
a  channel  south-westwards  in  the  direction  of  Newark  and 
Nottingham,  and  captured  the  headwaters  of  streams  flowing 
into  the  Ancaster  River.  Thus  was  initiated  that  trench-like 
valley  which  lies  between  these  two  places,  and  which  pursues 
such  an  anomalous  course  obliquely  across  the  general  slope 
of  the  country. 

This  view  is  very  different  from  that  put  forward  by 

previous  writers  who  also  ascribe  the  origin  of  this  part  of  the 
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valley  to  the  action  of  melt  waters.  They,  however,  supposed 
that  the  glacier  occupied  the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  and  that  the 
water  flowed  along  its  north-western  margin.  But  when  the 
vale  was  thus  occupied  all  the  glaciers  must  have  been  prac¬ 
tically  in  the  stage  of  maximum  development,  and  consequently 
there  could  not  have  been  any  way  of  escape  for  the  water 
eastwards. 

By  the  time  that  this  new  channel  had  been  excavated 
the  glaciers  must  have  passed  away  completely  from  this 
district.  At  first  the  climate  was  still  cold  enough  for  the 
winter  snows  to  accumulate,  and  provide  large  volumes  of 
water  when  the  warm  weather  of  the  early  summer  came  ;  but 
eventually  it  became  milder  and  more  genial  even  than  it  is 
to-day.  Meanwhile  the  river  ceased  to  deepen  its  channel  and 
beg  an  to  deposit  sheet  upon  sheet  of  gravel  upon  the  valley 
floor  to  a  depth  of  as  much  as  20  feet.  This  gravel  is  still  to 
be  seen  forming  an  almost  continuous  though  winding  belt 
having  a  height  of  60  feet  above  sea  level  at  Newark  and 
extending  with  a  gentle  slope  down  to  a  level  of  35  feet  near 
to  Lincoln.  This  belt  marks  very  clearly  the  course  of  the 
Trent-Witham  river  at  that  time.  A  glance  at  the  accompany¬ 
ing  map  (Fig.  5)  will  show  that  a  similar  but  less  continuous 
stretch  of  gravel  follows  an  almost  parallel  course,  but  ap¬ 
proaches  Lincoln  round  the  northern  side  of  the  Eagle  gravel 
patch.  This  stretch  of  gravel  also  has  a  gentle  slope  from  a 
height  of  about  40  feet  near  Newark  to  20  feet  at  Lincoln,  and 
defines  the  course  of  the  Trent-Witham  river  at  a  later  date. 
In  this  case  however  the  western  margin  of  the  gravel  fingers 
out  northwards  along  the  present  course  of  the  Trent. 

Upstream  from  Newark  numerous  patches  of  similar 
gravels  are  found  along  the  valley.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Nottingham,  older  gravels  are  found,  forming  a 
broad  terrace  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  which  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  site  for  the  town  of  Beeston.  Younger  gravels  cover 
the  floor  of  the  valley  which  lies  about  15  feet  below  the  solid 
floor  of  the  terrace.  These  younger  gravels  have  a  hummocky 
surface,  which  here  and  there  rises  above  the  level  of  the  allu- 
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vium,  and  provides  sites  for  villages  which  stand  well  above 
the  reach  of  floods. 

When  the  heights  of  the  surfaces  of  the  terraces  and 
patches  of  gravel  are  plotted  out  on  a  graph  (Fig.  2)  for  the 
whole  valley  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby  to  Lincoln,  it 
is  found  that  they  conform  to  two  curves.  The  upper  curve 
(b)  includes  the  gravels  at  Alvaston  near  Derby,  the  Beeston 
Terrace,  and  the  older  higher  gravels  between  Newark  and 
Lincoln.  The  lower  curve  (c)  includes  those  lying  upon  the 
floor  of  the  valley,  and  the  stretch  which  passes  from  Newark 
to  Lincoln  round  to  the  north  of  Eagle.  This  correlation  of 
the  gravels  near  to  Lincoln  with  those  higher  upstream  by 
means  of  graphs,  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  Old  Stone 
Age  implements  iD  the  older  gravel  at  Skellingthorpe  and 
Thorpe-on-the-Hill,  near  Lincoln,  at  Beeston,  and  in  the  Dove 
gravels  at  Scropton,  west  of  Derby.  Mr.  A.  Leslie  Armstrong 
informs  me  that  all  these  implements  belong  to  approximately 
the  same  stage  of  culture  which  he  describes  as  from  lower  to 
middle  Acheulean  Thus,  in  addition  to  confirming  the  cor¬ 
relation  of  the  gravels,  these  implements,  together  with  the 
bones  of  the  hippopotamus  found  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Bemrose  at 
Alvaston,  fix  the  time  of  their  formation  as  the  early  part  of 
that  long  warm  interglacial  period  which  followed  the  time  of 
maximum  glaciation  of  Britain.  At  this  time  therefore  the 
Trent-Witham  river  flowed  through  the  Lincoln  Gap. 

Unfortunately  no  similar  evidence  has  yet  been  found  for 
fixing  more  precisely  the  age  of  the  younger  gravels,  but  there 
are  a  few  facts  which  throw  some  light  on  this  problem. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  solid  floor  upon  which  they  rest  is  lower 
than  that  upon  which  the  older  gravels  rest  by  about  15  feet 
(fig.  6).  This  shows  that  the  river  had  experienced  a  renewal  of 
its  erosive  activities  and  had  cut  for  itself  a  deeper  channel 
first  through  the  older  gravels  and  then  into  the  rocks  beneath. 
Now,  just  as  the  major  deepening  of  the  valley  was  associated 
with  the  release  of  large  volumes  of  water  by  the  melting  of 
ice  and  snow,  it  may  be  that  this  minor  deepening  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  return  of  similar  conditions  on  a  less  severe  scale. 
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Support  for  this  suggestion  is  forthcoming  in  the  not  uncom¬ 
mon  discovery  of  tusks  and  teeth  of  the  Mammoth  in  the 
younger  gravels  at  various  points  along  the  valley,  which 
definitely  indicates  a  return  to  much  colder  conditions.  This 
consideration  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Trent-Witham 
river  was  still  flowing  through  the  Lincoln  gap  in  later 
glacial  times. 

As  shown  on  the  map  (Fig.  5)  a  portion  of  the  younger 
gravels  follows  the  present  course  of  the  Trent  from  Newark 
northwards.  Though  the  surface  of  this  portion  has  about  the 
same  level  as  that  which  passes  towards  Lincoln,  such  is  not 
the  case  for  the  solid  floor  upon  which  the  gravels  rest.  Thus 
at  Cromwell  this  floor  is  only  one  foot  above  sea  level,  but  is 
13  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  gravel  at  South  Scarle  (Figs.  5,  6). 
Continuing  north  from  Cromwell  along  the  present  course  of  the 
Trent,  the  solid  floor  sinks  in  the  next  14  miles  to  a  depth  of 
35  feet  below  sea  level.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Lincoln 
Gap,  at  a  distance  of  only  13  miles  from  the  same  spot  the 
corresponding  depth  is  less  than  20  feet.  Such  a  deepening 
of  the  river  channel  so  far  below  sea  level  could  only  have 
taken  place  when  the  land  as  a  whole  stood  at  a  higher  altitude. 
It  is  known  that  the  land  did  stand  at  such  an  altitude,  that 
even  the  floor  of  the  North  Sea  was  uncovered,  at  the  close  of 
the  Ice  Age  when  Old  Stone  Age  man  was  finishing  his  course, 
but  New  Stone  Age  man  had  not  as  yet  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  When  New  Stone  Age  man  came,  a  general  lowering 
in  level  began  and  has  continued  at  varying  rates  until  the 
present  day.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was  during 
that  time  of  greater  elevation  of  our  country,  that  the  incipient 
Trent  of  late  Tertiary  times  excavated  the  upper  reaches  of  its 
valley  and  eventually  broke  into  the  valley  of  the  Trent- 
Witham  River,  at  some  point  a  few  miles  north  of  Newark. 
It  then  completed  the  scheme  of  annexation  already  begun  in 
Tertiary  times,  and  established  the  present  course  of  the  Trent 
and  its  incorporation  in  the  Humber  drainage  system.  That 
portion,  now  called  the  Witham,  was  left  in  sole  possession  of 
the  Lincoln  Gap. 
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Tha  downward  movement  of  the  land,  which  made  marked 
progress  during  the  New  Stone  Age,  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
submergence  of  the  whole  of  the  Wash,  and  the  extension  of 
an  arm  of  the  sea  into  the  Lincoln  Gap.  It  was  then  that  the 
cockle  beds  sometimes  encountered  during  deep  excavations 
in  the  gap  were  formed.  That  arm  of  the  sea  has  now  been 
silted  up,  and  on  the  surface  thus  formed  lie  thick  deposits  of 
sand.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  are  estuarine  sands,  but 
the  absence  of  sands  at  the  same  level  west  of  Lincoln  makes 
that  explanation  unlikely.  Possibly  they  are  windblown  sand 
which  accumulated  in  the  same  way  as  the  sand  hills  along 
the  coast  to-day.  Here  however  is  a  problem  of  the  Gap 
which  demands  much  closer  investigation  by  workers  on  the 
spot. 


THE  SAWFLIES  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


A.  Roebuck,  n.d.a.,  f.r.e.s. 


The  sawflies  belong  to  the  large  order  Hymenoptera  and  form 
the  sub-order  Symphyta.  They  form  a  comparatively  uniform 
group  in  one  super-family  the  Tenthredinoidea.  They  lack  the 
“waist”  of  wasps,  etc.,  having  a  broadly  sessile  abdomen. 
They  have  four  membranous  wings  with  prominent  veins. 
Flight  is  generally  slow  and  not  sustained.  Except  for  a  few 
species  with  tubular  boring  ovipositors,  the  females  possess  a 
pair  of  saws  for  cutting  tissues  in  which  to  lay  eggs.  The 
larvae  are  vegetable  feeders  resembling  caterpillars  but  with 
18  to  22  “legs”.  Several  species  are  destructive  to  crops. 
Parthenogenesis  is  very  prevalent  in  the  group.  They  are 
bright  insects,  often  singularly  pretty.  Much  work  remains 
to  be  done  on  this  group  in  the  County.  In  the  following 
account  the  first  records  with  date,  locality  and  finder  are 
given.  The  name  of  the  finder  is  given  in  full  the  first  time 
mentioned  and  is  later  indicated  by  initials. 
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The  Saw  flits  of  Lincolnshire . 


Fam.  i.  Pamphiliidae. 

Pamphilius  hortorum  Klug.  Gainsborough  1900  (Rev.  A. 
Thornley). 

Fam.  2.  Cephidae  (Stem  Sawflies). 

Hartigia  satyrus  Panz.  Freshney  Bog  1899  (A.  T.). 

Cephas  pallipes  Klug.  Great  Cotes  1898  (A.  T.). 

C.  pygmaeus  L.  (Corn  Sawfly)  Mablethorpe  1897  (A.  T.). 
Widely  distributed.  Larvae  bore  wheat  stems. 

Fam.  3.  Xyelidae. 

Fam.  4.  Blasticotomidae. 

Fam.  5.  Siricidae  (Wood  Wasps,  Horn-tails). 

Uvocevus  gigas  L.  (The  Greater  Horn-tail).  Gainsborough 
1859  (E.  Tearle),  Common.  Large  yellow  and  black 
banded  insect. 

Sir  ex  noctilio  Fab.  (Lesser  Horn-tail).  Tothill  1889  (S.  Allett). 
Widely  distributed.  Shining  blue  colour. 

Fam.  6.  Xyphydriidae. 

Fam.  7.  Argidae. 

Arge  ustulata  L.  Ashby  district  1890  (?)  (Dr.  Cassal). 

Fam.  8.  Cimbicidae. 

Trichiosoma  lucorum  L.  Freshney  Bog  1900  (A.  Smith), 

Manton,  Ashby. 

T.  tibiale  Leach.  (Hawthorn  Sawfly).  Scotton  Common 
1905  (L.N.U.).  Market  Rasen,  Barton-on-Humber. 
Abia  sericea  L.  Kenwick  1886  (H.  Wallis  Kew). 

Fam.  9.  Diprionidae. 

Fam.  10.  Tenthredinidae. 

Sub-Fam.  1.  Tenthredininae. 

Tenthredo  maculata  Geoff.  Willingham  Woods  1912  (C.  Morley). 
T.  mesomelas  L,  Ashby  1890  (Dr.  Cassal),  Cadney,  Gate 
Burton,  Little  Bytham. 

T.  mandibularis  Panz.  Freshney  Bog  1890  (A.  T.). 

T.  atra  L.  Torksey  (S.  Pegler),  Market  Rasen. 

T.  moniliata  Klug.  Linwood  1900  (Rev.  E.  A.  Woodruffe 
Peacock). 
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T.fagi  Panz.  Willingham  Woods  1912  (C.  M.). 

T.  livida  L.  Cadney  1898  (E.  A.  W.  P.  and  A.  T.).  Ashby, 
Bottesford,  Gainsborough,  Little  Bytham. 

T.  vossii  Panz.  Cadney  1898  (E.A.W.P.  and  A.T.).  Common. 
T.  scrophulaviae  L.  Gate  Burton  1901  (A.  T.),  Crowland, 
Manton,  Barton-on-Humber,  Coningsby. 

T.  vespa  Retz.  Ashby  1898  (Dr.  Cassal),  Manton. 

T.  avcnata  Forst.  Freshney  Bog  (A.  T.).  Common. 

T.  viridis  L.  Scotton  Common  1898  (A.  T.),  Ashby,  Manton, 
Welton  Wood. 

T .  punctulata  Klug.  Great  Cotes  1898  (A.  T.),  Cadney,  Little 
Bytham. 

Launntia  fulvipes  Scop.  Linwood  Warren  1898  (E.  A.  W.  P.), 
Cadney. 

L.  aucupaviae  Klug.  Louth  1886  (H.  W.  K.),  Skegness. 

Tenthredopsis  carbonaria  L.  Theddlethorpe  1896  (A.  T.). 

Widely  distributed. 

T.  nassata  L.  Mablethorpe  1898  (A.  T.).  Very  common. 

T.  excisa  C.  G.  Thoms.  Louth  1913  (C.  M.). 

(From  1896  to  1898,  the  Rev.  A.  Thornley  recorded  the 
following  : — 

Tenthredopsis  campestris  L.,  7 .  coqueberti  Klug.,  T.  dorsalis  Lep., 
T  dorsivittata  Cam.,  and  T.  thornleyi  Konow  ;  in  1912  Mr.  Claude 
Morley  recorded  T.  spreta  Lep.  ( tristis  Ste.)  and  T.  fenestrata 
Konow.  These  are  now  known  to  be  varieties  of  T.  nassata  L. 
The  forms  cordata  and  caliginosa  of  the  species  T.  carbonaria  L. 
were  also  recorded  by  the  Rev.  A.  Thornley). 

Pachyprotasis  rapae  L.  Torksey  1897  (A.  T.).  Common  ever)7- 
where. 

Macrophya  albicincta  Schrank.  Freshney  Bog  1899  (A.  T.). 

M.  ribis  Schrank.  Cadney  1898  (E.  A.  W.  P.). 

Sub.  Fam.  2.  Dolerinae. 

Dolerus  pratensis  L.  (germanica  Fab.)  South  Kelsey  1898  (E.  A. 
W.  P.).  A  common  species. 

D.  madidus  Klug.  ( lateritius  Klug.)  Theddlethorpe,  1896  (A.T.), 
Cadney,  Linwood  Warren. 
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D.  gonager  Fab.  Loath  1886  (H.  W.  K.),  Theddlethorpe, 
Cadney,  Freshney  Bog,  Lin  wood  Warren,  Great  Cotes. 
D.  hcumatodes  Schrank.  Cadney  1898  (E.  A.  W.  P.),  Messing- 
ham. 

D.  nigratus  Mull.  Freshney  Bog  1899  (A.  T.),  Market  Rasen. 
D.  aeneus  Htg.  Torksey,  1896  (A.  L),  Theddlethorpe,  Brock- 
lesby,  Ashby,  Ludborough,  Freshney  Bog. 

D .  rugulosus  D.  T.  (ravus  Z add.)  Wrawby  Moor  1909  (G.  W. 

Mason). 

Sub.  Fam.  3.  Athaliinae. 

Athalia  lineolata  Lep.  Well  Vale  1886  (J.  E.  Mason).  Common. 

Sub.  Fam.  4.  Selandriinae. 

Stlandvia  sixii  Voll.  Theddlethorpe  1896  (A.  T.). 

S.  serva  Fab.  Theddlethorpe  1896  (A.  T.).  Common. 

Sub.  Fam.  5.  Emphytinae. 

Emphytits  rufocinctus  Retz.  Cadney  1898  (E.  A.  W.  P.). 

E.  cingulatus  Scop.  Cadney  1898  (E.  A.  W.  P.). 

E.  serotinus  Klug.  ( abdominalis  Lep.)  Somerby  1897  (E.  A. 
W.  P.). 

Ametastegia  glabrata  Fall.  Torksey  1896  (A.  T.),  Mablethorpe, 
Theddlethorpe,  Spalding. 

Sub.  Fam.  6.  Blennocampinae. 

Emfria  tridens  Konow.  Linwood  1900  (E.  A.  W.  P.). 

E.  longicornis  Thoms.  Linwood  Warren  1898  (E.  A.  W.  P.). 
Rhadinoceraea  micans  King.  Kirton  1925  (H.  W.  Miles). 
Monophadnus  pallescens  Gmel.  Hibaldstow  1898  (E  A.  W.  P.). 
Blennocampa  pusilla  Klug.  Gainsborough  1931  (A.  Roebuck), 
Potter  Hanworth.  Some  seasons  common  everywhere. 
B.  tcnuicomis  Klug.  Cadney  1898  (E.  A.  W.  P.). 

Sub.  Fam.  7.  Phymatocerinae. 

Phymatocera  aterrima  Klug.  Caistor  1912  (A.  R.). 

Tomostethus  nigritis  Fab.  Theddlethorpe  1896  (A.  T.). 
Entomostethus  luteiventris  Klug.  Great  Cotes  1898  (A.  T.), 
Scotton  Common,  Freshney  Bog. 

E.  gagathinus  Klug.  Great  Cotes  1898  (A.  T.). 
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Atomostethus  fuliginosus  Schrank.  Freshney  Bog  1898  (A.  T.) 

Sub.  Fam.  8.  Fenusinae. 

Sub.  Fam.  9.  Phyllotominae. 

Hoplocampa  testudinea  Klug.  (Apple  Sawfly)  Kirton  1926 
(H.  W.  M.). 

Caliroa  limacina  Retz.  (Pear  and  Cherry  Sawfly)  Kirton  1926 
(H.  W.  M.). 

Sub.  Fam.  10.  Cladiinae. 

Cladius  pectinicornis  Geoff.  Kirton  1926  (H.  W.  M,). 

Priophorus padi  L.  ( varipes  Lep.)  Frieston  1899  (L.  N.U.). 

Sub.  Fam.  n.  Nematinae. 

Dineura  virididorsata  Retz.  Scotton  Common  1898  (A.T.), 
Ashby,  Brocklesby. 

Pontania  leucosticta  Htg.  Torksey  1928  (A.  R.),  Ulceby. 

P.  viminalis  L.  Grantham  1904  (S.  C.  Stow).  Scotton 
Common. 

P.pvoxima  Lep.  Court  Leys  1902  (S.  C.  Stow),  Widespread. 

Croesus  septentrionalis  L.  Scotton  Common  1901  (A.T.). 

Nematus  lucida  Panz.  Ludborough  1901  (A.  Smith). 

Pteronidea  ribesii  Scop.  (Gooseberry  and  Currant  Sawfly), 
Cadney  1898  (E.  A.  W.  P.).  Widespread  and  often 
destructive. 

P.  myosotidis  Fab.  Cadney  1898  (E.  A.  W.  P.),  Boston. 

P.  brevivalvis  C.  G.  Thoms.  Gainsborough  1909  (G.  W.  M.). 

Amauronematus  vittatus  Lep.  Scotton  Common  (E.  A.  W.  P.). 

Pachynematus  clitellatus  Lep.  Theddlethorpe  1896  (A.  T.), 
Brocklesby. 

P.  vagus  Fab.  Freshney  Bog.  1900  (A.  S.),  Market  Rasen. 

Pristophova  pallipes  Lep.  Caistor  1929  (A.  R.). 

P.  pallidiventris  Fall.  Theddlethorpe  1896  (A.  T.). 
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Report  of  the  J^on.  Secretary, 

1  937. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  record  another  successful  year  in 
the  Union’s  history.  The  growing  interest  referred  to  in  the 
reports  for  1935  an(^  1936  has  been  maintained  and  is  reflected 
in  the  improved  attendances  at  the  Field  Meetings  and  in  the 
further  additions  to  our  membership  to  which  more  detailed 
reference  will  be  made  later. 

We  were,  this  year,  more  fortunate  with  the  weather  at 
our  Field  Meetings  and  without  exception  they  proved  of  con¬ 
siderable  interest. 

The  182nd  meeting  was  held  at  Holywell  Wood  and 
Grimsthorpe  Park  on  May  22nd.  Its  success  was  largely  due 
to  the  enthusiasm  and  guidance  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  of  Doning- 
ton,  who,  in  addition  to  acting  as  guide,  had  prepared  an 
interesting  itinerary  in  the  form  of  a  duplicated  map  of  the 
district.  The  famous  yew-tree  avenue  at  Clipsham  was  first 
visited  and  from  there  the  party  proceeded  to  Holywell  Wood 
which  was  worked  by  permission  of  Mrs.  A.  Fane  of 
Wymondham  and  Mr.  C.  Hoare  of  Holywell  Hall.  The 
botanists  found  much  to  interest  them  in  the  typical  flora  of 
the  Boulder  Clay  woodland.  On  the  way  to  Grimsthorpe 
Park  the  deadly  Nightshade  ( Atropa  Belladonna)  was  noted  by 
Newhall  Wood.  Grimsthorpe  Park  was  visited  by  permission 
of  the  Earl  of  Ancaster.  Here,  the  birds  were  the  chief 
interest  and  among  them  the  Great-crested  Grebes  and  Canada 
Geese  on  the  lake  attracted  attention.  Tea  was  taken  at  the 
Willoughby  Arms,  Little  Bytham,  after  which  a  short  business 
meeting  was  held. 

The  183rd  meeting  was  at  Limber  and  Brocklesby  on 
June  19th.  The  great  interest  and  popularity  of  the  meeting 
held  last  year  in  the  same  district  brought  requests  for  another 
meeting  this  season.  We  were  again  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Reg  May  of  Limber  for  his  able  leadership,  to  Mr.  C.  F.  B. 
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Shillito  for  his  explanation  of  the  geological  features  seen  in 
Limber  sand-pit  and  brick-pit  and  to  the  Earl  of  Yarborough 
who  granted  permission  for  the  Mausoleum  Wood  to  be 
visited.  The  date  was  rather  late  for  the  nesting  birds,  but  a 
nest  of  the  Dabchick,  built  among  the  decaying  water  crow¬ 
foot  in  a  pond  adjoining  the  woodland,  aroused  considerable 
interest.  Botanists  again  had  an  interesting  day.  Tea  was 
taken  at  the  New  Inn,  Limber,  after  which  reports  were  given 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Union  expressed  to  those  who  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Shillito  displayed 
a  number  of  interesting  minute  chalk  fossils  which  he  had 
recently  taken  from  washings  of  the  chalk  deposits  in  the 
district. 

The  184th  meeting  was  held  on  July  22nd  at  Well  Vale, 
near  Alford.  Permission  was  given  by  Major  R.  C.  Rawnsley, 
M.c.,  j.p.  The  party  was  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Heely  of  Alford  and  Miss  E.  F.  Noel  of  Legbourne.  The 
first  place  of  interest  was  a  disused  chalk-pit.  The  profuse 
chalk  flora  gave  opportunity  for  botanical  interests  and  among 
the  plants  note  1  were  the  Pyramidal  Orchid  (Orchis  pyramidalis), 
Yellow- wort  ( Blackstonea  perfoliata ),  Milkwort  ( Polygala  vulgaris) 
Kidney  vetch  ( Anthyllis  Vulneraria)  and  Basil  Thyme  (Calam- 
intha  Acinos).  A  Spear-thistle  (Cirsium  lanceolatum)  with  an 
unusually  broad,  fasciated  stem  created  interest  and  was  taken 
for  further  examination.  This  “  freak  ”  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  bacteria  in  the  stem  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  causing 
abnormal  growth.  The  Vale  proved  of  general  interest.  The 
weather  was  not  suitable  for  butterflies  but  the  White-letter 
Hairstreak  (Strymon  w-album)  was  seen  at  rest  on  the  leaves 
of  an  elm  and  the  Purple  Hairstreak  (Thecla  quercus)  was  noted 
in  flight.  Tea  was  taken  at  the  Windmill  Hotel,  Alford  and 
reports  on  the  day’s  observations  given. 

The  185th  meeting  was  held  at  Waddingham  and  Norton 
Place  on  August  19th.  An  area  of  rough  ground  belonging  to 
the  freeholders  of  Waddingham  proved  of  great  interest.  It 
was  originally  reserved  for  the  cutting  of  turves  and  with  the 
cessation  of  this  practice  has  been  allowed  to  develop  a  natural 
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vegetation.  The  beautiful  Grass  of  Parnassus  (Parnassia 
palustris)  and  other  marsh-loving  plants  were  seen,  in  some 
cases  in  profusion.  The  grounds  of  Norton  Place  were  visited 
after  lunch  by  kind  permission  of  Major  J.  M.  Hoult.  The 
woodlands  and  waste  places  near  Spital  Spa  and  Gipsy  Corner 
provided  good  botanical  finds.  The  members  were  much  in¬ 
debted  to  Mrs.  E.  H.  Rudkin  of  Willoughton  who  conducted 
the  party.  After  tea,  which  was  taken  at  the  Moncks’  Arms 
Hotel,  Caenby  Corner,  she  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
folklore  of  the  Spital  Spa. 

The  186th  meeting  was  held  on  September  25th  at 
Saltersford,  near  Grantham.  It  was  arranged  as  a  geological 
meeting  and  the  party  was  under  the  guidance  of  the  President 
and  Mr.  P.  E.  Kent  of  London,  who  had  special  knowledge 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone.  Mr.  King  of  the  Grantham 
Waterworks  Company  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Summers  of  Grantham 
Public  Library  and  Museum,  also  helped  with  their  local 
knowledge.  An  exposure  of  the  Upper  Lias  clay  in  Rudd’s 
brickyard,  Grantham,  was  first  visited.  Mr.  Kent  explained 
the  geological  horizons  to  be  noted  and  described  the  typical 
fossils.  Grantham  Waterworks’  new  reservoir  at  Spittlegate 
Hill  provided  exposures  in  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone  which 
were  described  by  Mr.  Kent.  He  also  gave  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  local  physical  features,  referring  particularly  to  the 
origin  of  the  river  systems  in  that  region.  He  described  the 
development  of  the  older  rivers  running  west-east  down  the 
dip-slope  of  the  rocks,  and  the  later  formation  of  north-south 
rivers  due  to  the  damming  up  of  the  water  from  the  older 
streams  against  the  face  of  the  receding  ice-sheets  during  the 
glacial  periods.  The  ice-sheet  apparently  halted  at  three 
places  as  it  moved  eastwards,  giving  rise  to  three  river  courses 
in  a  north-south  direction — the  Witham,  the  Glen  and  a  third 
river  joining  the  Glen  near  Braceborough.  The  next  point  of 
interest  was  the  gravel-pit  at  Little  Ponton.  Here  the  Presi¬ 
dent  described  the  origin  of  the  gravels  and  pointed  out  the 
pebbles  of  Lincolnshire  Limestone,  Bunter  Sandstone,  Mill¬ 
stone  Grit,  etc.,  that  had  been  carried  down  from  regions  to 
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the  west  following  the  ice-age.  The  meeting  concluded  with 
a  visit  to  the  Grantham  Waterworks  at  Saltersford  where  the 
members  were  received  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Cragg.  The  party  was 
entertained  to  tea  at  Grantham  by  Dr.  G.  A.  C.  Shipman 
(Chairman)  and  the  Directors  of  the  Grantham  Waterworks. 
The  President  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Union  to  those 
who  had  entertained  us,  conducted  the  party  and  assisted  with 
the  local  arrangements.  Mr.  Cragg  replied  on  behalf  of  the 
Waterworks  Company  and  referred  to  our  mutual  loss  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Musgrave,  their  Manager,  who  had  hoped 
to  entertain  us  on  that  occasion. 

The  187th  meeting  at  Cleethorpes  on  October  16th  was 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  coastal  bird-life.  The  party, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  secretary  for  ornithology,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Cox  of  Grimsby,  proceeded  along  the  dunes  and  fitties  from 
Cleethorpes  to  Tetney  Haven.  There  was  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  observing  several  species  and  an  interesting  day 
was  spent.  More  detailed  reference  to  the  birds  noted  will  be 
made  in  the  ornithological  report.  The  best  record  was  un¬ 
fortunately  a  dead  bird — the  Little  Gull  (Lams  minutus ),  a  rare 
autumn  and  winter  visitor  to  the  coast.  It  was  in  immature 
plumage.  Tea  was  taken  at  the  Seacroft  Hotel,  Cleethorpes. 

We  again  express  our  gratitude  to  all  who  have  assisted 
in  the  organisation  of  these  meetings,  particularly  the  owners 
of  estates  who  have  granted  permission  and  those  who  have 
entertained  us  or  helped  with  the  arrangements  by  placing 
their  local  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the  members.  We 
also  appreciate  the  assistance  of  members  attending  the  meet¬ 
ings  by  private  car,  without  which  some  would  have  been 
impossible. 

I  regret  to  record  the  death  of  four  of  our  members.  The 
Rev.  Canon  A.  Hunt,  m.a.,  rector  of  Kirkby  Laythorpe,  died 
on  January  21st.  Canon  Hunt  had  been  a  member  since 
1907  and  was  President  1907-8.  The  Rev.  T.  G.  Dixon,  m.a., 
of  the  Hall,  Holton-le-Moor,  who  died  on  July  2nd  had  also 
been  a  member  since  1907.  He  did  not  hold  office  in  the 
Union  but  was  one  of  its  keenest  supporters  and  until  health 
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prevented,  regularly  attended  its  meetings.  Sir  W.  Lancelot 
Travers,  c.i.e.,  o.b.e.,  of  Ulceby  Manor  died  in  August. 
He  was  elected  only  this  year  but  displayed  keen  interest 
in  our  work  and  assisted  with  the  arrangements  for  the 
Well  Vale  meeting.  On  September  6th  we  sustained  a 
further  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Musgrave,  of 
Grantham,  the  President-elect.  Mr.  Musgrave  joined  in  1920 
and  had  been  secretary  of  the  Entomological  section  since 
1922.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the  Union’s  history  that  a 
President-elect  has  not  attained  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Mus¬ 
grave  had  not  been  well  since  he  received  a  serious  injury  five 
years  ago.  Last  year,  when  he  should  have  been  appointed 
President,  he  felt  that  another  year  would  give  him  the 
strength  he  needed  to  fulfil  the  office  and  to  the  end  he  hoped 
and  looked  forward  to  this  honour.  By  his  death  at  such  an 
early  age  we  have  lost  a  capable  specialist  and  one  from  whom 
we  expected  much  in  the  future. 

The  loss  of  members  of  long  standing  has  created  serious 
gaps  in  our  membership.  While  we  are  gratified  to  report 
numerical  increases,  these  are  largely  of  people  generally  in¬ 
terested  in  the  study  of  Natural  History  and  we  are  at  present 
much  in  need  of  those  who  will  take  up  the  study  of  a  special 
subject.  At  one  time  in  the  Union’s  history  the  reverse  was 
the  case  and  the  non-specialists  were  in  the  minority  at 
our  meetings.  This  we  are  happy  to  say  no  longer  exists,  for 
it  is  now  realised  that  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  Union’s 
work  is  to  encourage  the  study  of  Natural  History  among 
those  who  are  not  specialists.  At  the  same  time,  we  appeal  to 
members  to  take  up  the  study  of  a  particular  section  or  group 
as  it  relates  to  the  County.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  recom¬ 
mend  books  for  study  and  help  and  advise  wherever  necessary. 
It  is  becoming  more  evident  that  we  lack  in  Lincolnshire  a 
university  from  which  specialists  can  be  drawn  and  invaluable 
help  gained  in  many  ways.  In  this  connection  we  are  ex¬ 
tremely  indebted  to  our  President  for  his  help  and  interest 
during  his  two  years  of  office  and  hope  that  in  the  future 
through  his  influence  a  closer  contact  may  be  maintained  with 
University  College,  Nottingham,  which  is  our  most  accessible 
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university  centre.  By  closer  co-operation  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  many  and  varied  observations  of  our  members  to  be 
used  to  greater  scientific  advantage. 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Technical  College, 
Lincoln,  on  November  20th,  when  Prof.  H.  H.  Swinnerton, 
D.Sc.,  gave  his  Presidential  Address.  Dr.  H.  W.  Miles, 
Adviser  in  Entomology,  University  of  Manchester,  was 
elected  President  for  1938.  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  was 
elected  Vice-President  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker,  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Mr.  W.  R.  Withers  was 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary.  In  the  Sectional  Officers,  Mr. 
F.  L.  Kirk,  B.Sc.,  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Entomological 
Section,  Prof.  H.  H.  Swinnerton  joint-President  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Section,  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Batters,  B.Sc.  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
B.  Shillito,  Secretaries  of  this  section.  The  remainder  of  the 
sectional  officers  were  elected  en  bloc.  The  Treasurer’s  report 
showed  an  interim  balance  of  £11  14s.  8d.  The  thanks  of  the 
Union  were  expressed  to  Mr.  S.  L.  Hurst,  of  Boston,  for  a 
donation  of  £$  to  the  Publication  Fund,  in  memory  of  his 
father,  the  late  Mr.  S.  J.  Hurst.  The  reports  given  at  the 
meeting  are  published  in  these  pages. 

There  has  been  a  further  increase  in  our  membership 
during  the  year  and  we  are  grateful  to  members  who  have  in¬ 
vited  others  to  join.  Nineteen  Ordinary  Members  have  been 
elected.  The  total  membership,  allowing  for  losses  by  death 
and  resignation  is  213,  a  net  increase  of  2  upon  last  year. 

The  following  were  elected  during  1937: — 

Miss  A.  J.  Bott,  Grantham;  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  Lincoln; 
Miss  W.  P.  Burtt,  Wellingore  ;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Cheales,  Friskney  ; 
Mr.  A.  L.  Cree,  f.c.i.i  ,  Burton  Joyce;  Capt.  R.  V.  Dawes, 
m.c.,  m.a.,  b.  Sc.,  Donington  ;  Mrs.  R.  V.  Dawes,  Donington  ; 
Miss  E.  C.  Gill,  Boston;  Mr.  R.  Hull,  ph.d.,  d.i.c.,  Hack- 
thorn  ;  Miss  W.  M.  Keens,  Donington ;  Mrs.  F.  L.  Kirk, 
Donington;  Mr.  T.  R.  G.  Moir,  Gunby ;  Miss  K.  A.  Scorer, 
Lincoln;  Miss  M.  P.  Scorer,  Lincoln;  Mr.  S.  Medd  Smith, 
m.a.,  f.r.g.s  ,  Donington;  the  late  Sir  W.  Lancelot  Travers, 
c.i.e  ,  o.b.e.,  Ulceby ;  Miss  J.  Wans,  b.  sc.,  Waddington  ; 
Mrs.  V.  M.  P.  Webster,  Grantham  ;  Mr.  E.  M,  Williams,  b.a., 
Lincoln. 
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BOTANY. 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

The  most  interesting  meeting  this  year  from  a  botanical  point 
of  view,  was  at  Waddingham  Common.  This  small  area  of 
peat  was  formerly  a  turbary  and  is  now  an  excellent  hunt¬ 
ing  ground  for  naturalists.  In  the  stream  near  the  entrance 
were  seen  Lesser  Water  Plantain  ( Ahsma  Ranunculoides) ,  Brook- 
weed  ( Samolus  Valerandi )  and  Lesser  Spearwort  (Ranunculus 
Flammula).  Further  on  beyond  the  little  flat  stone  bridge,  where 
the  stream  has  been  cleaned  out  exposing  the  limestone  under 
the  peat,  were  Grass  of  Parnassus  (Parnassia  palustris ),  Butter- 
wort  (Pinguicula  vulgaris ),  Bog  Pimpernel  ( Anagallis  tenella ), 
Black  Bogrush  ( Schoenus  nigricans)  and  Knotted  Pearlwort 
( Sagina  nodosa).  Elsewhere  in  the  rough  grass  were  Meadow 
Thistle  ( Cirsium  pratensc ),  Saw  wort  ( Serratula  tinctoria )  Needle 
Whin  ( Genista  anglica )  and  Sneezewort  ( Achillea  Ptavmica ),  also 
two  kinds  of  Heather,  Ling  ( Calluna  vulgaris)  and  Cross¬ 
leaved  Heath  ( Erica  Tetralix).  There  were  bunches  of  Scarlet 
Guelder  Rose  berries  and  the  black  berries  of  Cathartic  Buck¬ 
thorn  in  the  hedge.  The  same  day  Dwarf  Thistle  (Cirsium 
acaule ),  and  Lake  Scirpus  ( Scirpus  lacustris)  were  noted  at 
Norton  Place.  Close  to  Caenby  Corner  we  saw  Adder’s- 
tongue  ( Ophioglossum  valgatum ),  Corn  Camomile  ( Anthemis 
arvensis),  and  the  Pointed  and  Round-leaved  Toadflaxes  (Lin- 
aria  Elatine  and  L.  spuria). 

At  other  Field  meetings  the  most  noteworthy  finds  have 
been  :  Deadly  Nightshade  ( Atropa  Belladonna)  in  its  old  habitat 
at  Holywell :  Oxford  Ragwort  (Senecio  squalidus)  among  young 
trees  at  Limber  under  the  same  conditions  as  it  was  seen  at 
Broughton  in  1935.  At  Well,  a  chalk  pit  produced  several 
plants  of  Blue  Pimpernel.  Some  of  these  specimens  taken  and 
transplanted  reverted  to  the  scarlet  colour.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  some  were  colour  variants  of  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel  ( Ana¬ 
gallis  arvensis).  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  ( A .  arvensis)  has  been 
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particularly  abundant  this  year,  also  Yellow  wort  ( Blaehstoma 
perfoliata)  which  was  seen  in  another  pit  at  Well. 

Other  plants  of  interest  noted  have  been  Catmint  (Nepcta 
Cataria ),  Waddingham  Cliff;  Bloody  Cranesbill  (Geranium 
sanguineum)  and  Fly  Orchis  (Orchis  muscifera )  at  Broughton  ; 
Monkshood  (Aconitum  Napellus )  at  Kettleby ;  Picris  ( Picris 
Hieracioidcs)  at  Atterby.  Miss  Marsden  reports  a  double- 
flowered  Cuckoo-flower  at  Saltfleetby,  and  Dyers’  Greenweed 
(Genista  tinctoria)  at  Tathwell.  Mr.  Allison  sends  an  interesting 
list  from  the  Isle  of  Axholme  ;  as  so  few  plants  are  recorded 
for  that  district,  most  of  them  are  District  Records. 

An  interesting  alien,  the  Spiny  Bur-weed  (Xanthium  spino- 
sum),  occurred  in  a  sugar-beet  field  at  Donington  and  is  re¬ 
corded  by  Mr.  F.  L,  Kirk. 

The  mild  Autumn  allowed  many  plants  to  bloom  till  the 
hard  frost  on  November  12th  in  unusually  good  condition. 
Two  fields  of  poppies  among  turnips  were  very  conspicuous 
in  Louth  district  on  November  8th, 

The  new  divisional  records  for  the  year  are  : — 

Div.  1.  Allium  oleraceum,  Isle  of  Axholme,  Mr.  G.  H.  Allison. 

Epilobimn  tetragonum , 

Iberis  amara, 

Leoniodon  hispidus , 

Ranunculus  pardons , 

Potamogeton  praelongus, 

Div.  4.  Geranium  pratcnse , 

Div.  5,  Picris  Hieracioides ,  Atterby, 

Senecio  aquatica,  Waddingham 
Div.  6.  Linaria  Elatine ,  Caenby  Corner,  L.N  U. 

L.  spuria , 

Alopecurus  myosuroides, 

Orchis  pyramidalis,  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

Div.  7.  Typha  angustifolia,  Buslingthorpe  ,, 

Div.  8.  Phalaris  canariensis,  (Alien),  Louth,  Miss  C.  D. 

Marsden. 

Sisymbrium  orient  ale,  ,,  „ 

Saponaria  vaccma,  Biscathorpe,  Mr.  G,  S.  Gibbons. 
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Div.  io.  Brassica  muralis,  Woodhall  Spa,  Miss  C.  D.  Marsden. 

Sisymbrium  orientate ,  Kirkstead,  ., 

Div.  17.  Xanthium spinosum  (Alien),  Donington,  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk. 
Div,  18.  Datura  stramonium ,  Spalding,  Miss  C.  D.  Marsden. 

Notes  of  plants  occurring  in  any  part  of  the  County  would 
be  welcomed,  but  particularly  in  the  following  districts  :  Isle 
of  Axholme  (Div.  1),  Scunthorpe  (Div.  2),  Stow — Welton 
(Div.  6),  Humberstone — -Mablethorpe  (Div.  9),  the  Wash  area 
(Div.  12  and  17)  and  the  Spalding — Holbeach  district  (Div. 
18).  Members  are  asked  to  inform  the  Secretary  of  any  in¬ 
teresting  botanical  finds  and  notes  so  that  they  may  be 
recorded  in  the  Annual  Report. 

MOSSES. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Allison  recorded  in  last  year’s  Transactions ,  p.  in, 
the  occurrence  of  Sphagnum  molle  Sulliv.  This  should  be 
deleted  as  Mr.  Allison  informs  us  it  has  been  wrongly  identified. 


GEOLOGY. 

A  LATERAL  CHANGE  IN  THE  RED  CHALK. 

P.  E.  Kent,  B.Sc. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  survey  in  North  Lincolnshire  the  Red 
Chalk  was  found  to  show  an  interesting  development  not 
hitherto  suspected.  The  Geological  Survey  recorded  that  the 
outcrop  of  this  bed  was  difficult  to  trace  from  Barnetby  south¬ 
ward  to  Grasby  other  than  by  the  presence  of  a  spring  line  at 
the  junction  of  the  Chalk  and  the  underlying  clays,  and  in 
going  over  the  ground  recently  the  writer  was  surprised  at  the 
complete  absence  of  Red  Chalk  fragments  in  the  scree  and 
hillwash  on  the  scarp  face. 

A  new  road  cutting  on  the  hill  north-east  of  Searby  shows 
this  to  be  due  to  a  colour  change,  the  Red  Chalk  having  passed 
laterally  into  white  or  buff  marly  chalk,  not  distinguishable 
lithologically  from  the  Lower  Chalk,  but  still  containing  the 
characteristic  Belemnites  [N edhib elites)  minimus  and  its  varieties, 
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and  Tevcbratula  biplicata.  This  fauna  was  restricted  to  two  feet 
of  chalk,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  unfossiliferous  pure  white 
chalk  above  represents  Red  Chalk  or,  as  seems  more  likely, 
true  Lower  Chalk.  The  Albian  rests  on  Kimeridge  clay,  and 
has  as  its  basement  bed  a  layer  of  sand,  one  or  two  inches 
thick,  with  numerous  nodules  identical  with,  and  probably 
derived  from,  the  bed  at  the  base  of  the  Spilsby  sandstone. 
Derivation  from  the  latter  receives  strong  support  from  the 
discovery  of  a  phosphatised  fragment  of  “  Ammonites  rotundas”, 
which  occurs  commonly  at  the  base  of  the  Spilsby  sandstone. 
A  pale  pinkish  or  buff  development  of  the  Red  Chalk  was 
exposed  again  at  Somerby,  a  little  further  north,  where  the 
rock  again  rested  on  Kimeridge  Clay. 

The  change  from  a  red  colour,  which  takes  place  quite 
suddenly,  can  be  observed  south  of  Grasby  from  the  rock 
fragments  covering  the  fields  on  the  out-crop.  North-east  of 
the  169.6  Benchmark  the  Albian  is  represented  by  chalk  which 
is  almost  exclusively  deep  red,  and  only  yellowish  in  the  lower¬ 
most  part.  In  the  field  south-west  of  this  point  the  bed  can 
be  seen  to  become  more  and  more  yellow,  so  that  in  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  yards  the  red  character  is  almost  completely  lost, 
and  little  further  change  would  be  required  to  produce  the 
buff  chalk  of  Searby. 

Thus  the  Gault,  which  is  developed  as  a  blue  clay  in  Kent, 
as  a  sand  in  Dorset,  and  as  Red  Chalk  from  Norfolk  to  York¬ 
shire,  shows  one  more  change  in  faces  in  North  Lincolnshire. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  abnormality  coincides  with 
an  area  of  intra-Cretaceous  uplift,  and  may  be  due  to  a  slight 
posthumous  movement  of  the  area  which  modified  contempo¬ 
rary  physical  conditions. 

A  BOREHOLE  AT  FOSTON. 

P.  E.  Kent,  B.Sc. 

A  borehole  for  water  put  down  at  Mr.  Wade’s  farm  in  the 
north  of  Foston  village  in  1933  provides  some  interesting  data 
about  the  development  of  Lower  Lias  and  Rhaetic  in  Mid- 
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Lincolnshire.  The  record  is  given  below,  some  of  the  drillers’ 
descriptions  having  been  modified  in  cases  where  samples  were 


available : — 


Lower 
Lias 
297  ft. 


Rhaetic 
23  ft. 

Keuper 


Thickness.  Depth. 
Feet.  Feet, 


Yellow  subsoil  8  8 

Grey  shale  with  limestone  nodules 
yielding  Gvyphea  arcuata  and  a 


small  Pecten 

50 

58 

Fossiliferous  rock  in  two  beds 

2 

60 

Blue  shale  with  limestone  bands 

3° 

90 

Blue  shale 

60 

*50 

Limestone  and  shale 

40 

190 

Black  shale 

70 

260 

Limestone  (and  shale  ?) 

35 

295 

Dark  grey  shale 

10 

305 

Grey  green  micaceous  marl 

19 

324 

Black  shale 

4 

328 

Red  marl 

4 

332 

The  borehole  commenced  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the 
“ semicostatus"  ironstone,  so  that  the  clays  of  the  combined 
bucklandi ,  angulatum  and  planovbis  zones  measure  a  little  more 
than  300  feet.  The  record  agrees  fairly  closely  with  that  of 
the  deep  borehole  at  Grantham,  and  suggests  that  at  the  latter 
place  the  semicostatus  bed  is  represented  by  the  ferruginous  and 
sandy  strata  at  a  depth  of  492 — 517  feet,  and  not  by  stone  beds 
at  a  lower  level  as  was  originally  suggested. 


The  greenish  marl  facies  of  the  Upper  Rhaetic  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Esthevia  marls  at  Barnstone,  ten  miles  to  the 
southwest.  This  differs  from  the  Keuper  “Teagreen  Marls” 
in  containing  thin  silty  bands,  and  in  being  strongly  micaceous. 
The  greenish  beds  rest  upon  a  thin  development  of  black 
shales,  which  are  presumably  represented  in  the  Grantham 
boring  by  the  “very  hard  stone”  in  a  similar  position.  The 
attenuation  of  the  Lower  Rhaetic  in  these  two  localities,  as 
compared  with  the  thickness  at  the  outcrop,  suggests  the 
possibility  of  a  local  or  even  regional  overlap  of  the  Rhaetic 
towards  the  east. 
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AMMONITES  FROM  THE  LINCOLNSHIRE 

LIMESTONE. 

P.  E.  Kent,  B.Sc.  and  F.  T.  Baker. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  the  English  Jurassic  remain¬ 
ing  unsolved  is  the  dating  of  the  Lincolnshire  Limestone,  the 
bed  which  forms  the  “  Cliff”,  running  north  and  south  through 
the  County.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  by  examination  of  the 
brachiopod,  lamellibranch  and  gasteropod  faunas  but,  as  in  all 
such  work,  ammonites  form  the  points  to  which  these  are 
referred  whenever  possible. 

A  number  of  ammonites  have  been  collected  in  the  last 
few  years,  most  of  them  in  the  Lincoln  district  and  a  few  else¬ 
where,  and  it  seems  desirable  to  list  these  specimens,  with 
horizons  as  far  as  they  are  known. 

Greetwell,  near  Lincoln. 

A.  Quarry  near  the  “  Bowling  Green  ”  on  Wragby  Road. 
Darellia  polita  S.  Buckman,  8  feet  from  base  (R.  J. 

Batters). 

Hyperlioceras  aff.  rudidiscites  S.  Buck,  j  Obtained  from 

!  workmen. 

Deltotoceras  subsectum  S.  Buck.  L  10-12  feet  from 

Deltoidoceras  subdiscoideum  S.  Buck.  j  ^ase 

)  (P.E.K.) 

B.  Quarry  north-east  of  Greetwell  Hollow  Farm. 

Darellia  alta  S.  Buck.  (E.  Searson) 

Hyperlioceras  aff.  discites  Waagen  3  specimens.  (F.T.B.) 
Sonninia  ( Euhoploceras )  sp.  (of  acanthodes  group),  10  feet 
8  inches  above  the  base  of  stone.  (F.T.B.) 
Grantham. 

Fontannesia  sp.  was  collected  from  the  level  of  a  clay 
parting  in  the  limestone,  3  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
excavation  for  the  Spittlegate  Hill  Reservoir  (?  5  feet 
from  the  base  of  the  limestone)  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Musgrave. 
Waltham. 

Euhoploceras  sp.  (of  the  rcgularis-costigera  group)  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  massive  ferruginous  limestone  with  Nerinea 
and  corals  at  the  Barnstone  Cement  Company’s  quarry 
at  Waltham  Station,  by  the  foreman  (P.E.K.).  This 
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bed  is  probably  identical  with  that  which  forms  the  base 
of  the  section  in  the  large  quarry  at  Bescaby  Lane, 
Waltham,  a  little  to  the  south,  and  would  therefore  be 
about  eight  feet  from  the  base  of  the  stone.  A  fragment 
of  a  very  large  ammonite  from  the  same  quarry  probably 
a  senile  specimen  of  this  genus,  was  exhibited  to  the 
British  Association  at  Barnstone  by  the  Company. 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  L.  F.  Spath  of  the  British 
Museum,  for  the  identification  of  the  above  specimens. 
The  ammonites  are  all  of  discites  date — the  age  of  the  Lower 
Trigonia  Grit  of  the  Cotswolds,  and  all  come  from  approxi¬ 
mately  the  'same  position  in  the  limestone.  Specimens  from 
higher  levels  are  badly  needed,  a  point  which  members  of  the 
Union  might  bear  in  mind. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

F.  T.  Baker,  f.r.e.s. 

The  most  interesting  records  again  relate  to  the  Comma 
butterfly  (Polygonia  c-album)  and  indicate  a  further  spread  in 
the  County.  At  one  time  a  common  butterfly  in  the  County, 
the  Comma,  for  some  unaccountable  reason  decreased  in 
numbers  and  for  the  last  50  years  rarely  had  been  seen  and 
was,  in  recent  years,  considered  to  be  extinct  in  Lincolnshire. 
In  Britain,  its  distribution  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
Wye  district  of  Hereford,  Monmouthshire  and  Worcestershire. 
It  is  from  this  region  that  the  radial  spread  over  the  country 
has  been  noted  anddn  Lincolnshire  we  seem  to  be  experienc¬ 
ing  the  limit  of  the  eastern  drift,  counterpart  of  the  western 
drift  recorded  into  Somerset  and  Devon.  It  seems  desirable 
to  summarize  the  Lincolnshire  records  to  date  : 

1934.  First  appearance  at  Grantham. 

1935.  At  Grantham,  Spanby  and  Lincoln. 

1936.  Still  further  north-east  at  Market  Rasen. 

1937.  Lincoln  (September  27th  and  October  1st,  Mr.  E. 

Searson). 

Donington,  near  Spalding  (October  2nd  and  1 7tb3 
Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk). 
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Gosberton  (October  4th,  identified  by  Mr.  Kirk). 

Boston  (September  5th,  Mr.  Edmund  Waite). 

Old  Bolingbroke  (October  1st,  2nd  and  3rd,  Mr. 

M.  W.  Graham). 

These  records  for  1937  give  evidence  of  a  definite  eastward 
spread  as  far  as  the  Wash  area  in  the  south  of  the  County. 
The  species  evidently  finds  Lincolnshire  congenial  and  evi¬ 
dence  must  now  be  sought  to  establish  the  butterfly  as  resident. 
All  the  records  at  present  are  of  the  second  brood,  which  hiber¬ 
nates  in  the  imago  stage,  usually  on  the  bark  of  trees  and  sim- 
lar  places ;  it  does  not  seek  concealed  spots  as  in  the  case  of 
most  hibernating  species.  Careful  watch  should  be  kept  for 
any  early  specimens  that  may  appear.  In  the  late  summer 
it  is  seen  on  Thistles,  Michaelmas  Daisy,  Buddleia,  etc. 

The  Vanessas  with  the  exception  of  the  Small  Tortoiseshell 
and  Peacock  have  been  scarce  this  year.  Odd  specimens  of 
the  Painted  Lady  ( Vanessa  cavdui)  were  recorded  as  follows  : 

August  1 8th  Ancaster  (1  specimen),  Mr.  Kirk. 

August  20th  Mablethorpe  (1  specimen),  Mr.  W.  R. 

Withers. 

September  7th  Skegness  (1  specimen),  Mr.  Graham, 

October  2nd  Donington  (1  specimen),  Mr.  Kirk. 

The  Red  Underwing  moth  ( Catocala  nupta )  has  maintained 
its  extended  distribution  in  the  County.  A  specimen  was 
taken  in  Lincoln,  August  24th  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Withers.  Mr. 
Kirk  records  two  at  rest  on  a  telegraph  pole  in  Mareham  Lane 
(Sleaford)  and  on  oak  at  Holywell  on  September  7th.  Mr.  T. 
H.  Court  reports  it  for  the  Market  Rasen  district  and  Capt. 
W.  A.  Cragg  for  Threekingham.  Mr.  Kirk  also  records  the 
Dark  Green  Fritillary  (A  vgynnis  aglaia)  at  Mareham  Lane,  July 
14th;  at  Holywell,  July  18th,  with  Silver-Washed  Fritillary 
(A.  paphia)  and  Marbled  Whites  (Satyrus  galathea).  On  July  17th 
he  noted  males  of  the  Chalk-hill  Blue  ( Lysandra  coridon )  freshly 
emerged  at  Ancaster  and  on  the  18th,  still  only  males  were 
present.  On  August  1st  both  males  and  females  were  seen, 
the  males  much  worn  and  on  August  1 8th  only  a  few  worn 
females.  The  Humming-bird  Hawk-moth  ( Macroglossa  stella • 
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tarum)  was  noted  at  Donington  on  Valerian,  July  30th. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Graham  sends  the  following  notes  for  his  dis¬ 
trict,  Old  Bolingbroke : — “  The  most  gratifying  event  of  the 
year  was  the  appearance  of  the  Comma  butterfly.  On 
October  1st  a  male  in  fine  condition  was  seen  in  company  with 
Small  Tortoiseshells  upon  thistles;  the  following  day  another 
fresh  specimen  on  ivy  bloom  and  when  I  was  away  on  the  3rd  a 
butterfly  was  seen  which  may  have  been  the  same  one.  The 
Holly  Blue  ( L ,  argiolus )  maintains  its  hold  in  the  district.  I 
was  away  in  May,  but  one  or  two  were  seen  during  my  ab¬ 
sence ;  the  Miningsby  and  Keal  localities  were  not  searched. 
On  April  30th,  however,  I  took  a  male  at  Langton  (Spilsby) 
which  constitutes  a  new  record.  This  species  emerged  much 
earlier  than  last  year,  A  few  specimens  of  the  second  brood 
duly  appeared  in  the  Rectory  garden  ;  also  a  male  flying  over 
brambles  in  a  field  between  Bolingbroke  and  Keal,  This 
“  blue  ”  seems  to  have  a  liking  for  lonely  sp^ts  of  this  kind. 
The  following  are  new  records  :  the  Small  Skipper  (A ,  sylvestris) 
occurring  sparingly  at  Bolingbroke  and  the  Purple  Hairstreak 
T(hecla  quevcus ),  numerous  in  one  spot  near  Woodhall  Spa. 
The  second  brood  of  the  Small  Copper  (L.  phlaeas)  emerged  in 
abundance,  Upon  one  side  of  Keal  Hill  little  besides  Ragwort 
and  Sorrel  grows ;  as  if  by  magic  the  Coppers  appeared  there 
in  August,  darting  erratically  over  the  Ragwort  and  creeping 
about  among  the  Sorrel.  Males  were  frequent  in  which  the 
copper  colour  was  smoky-tinged — a  peculiar  feature  of  this 
summer  emergence.  One  female  had  a  whitish  patch  on  the 
left  fore-wing.  Several  varieties  of  common  species  are 
worthy  of  record : — two  of  the  albinistic  form  of  the  Meadow 
Brown,  having  whitish  patches  on  the  wings — one  taken  at 
Well  Vale.  At  Tumby,  where  the  Ringlet  (A.  hyperanthus) 
was  abundant,  two  in  which  the  ringlet  spots  were  absent 
except  for  the  white  pupils  (ab,  coeca)  ;  there  appeared  to  be  a 
brood  with  this  tendency  to  reduced  spots,  for  several  others 
showed  a  lesser  variability  in  this  direction,  A  few  yellowish 
females  of  the  Small  White  (P.  rapac)  at  Bolingbroke;  also  a 
female  Green-veined  White  (P.  n.ipi)  in  which  the  green  veins 
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are  absent  from  the  outer  half  of  the  wing,  A  fine  ab.  striata 
of  the  Common  Blue  turned  up  :  in  this  form  the  black  spots 
on  the  underside  are  extended  to  form  streaks.  I  might  also 
mention  the  brilliant  colour — almost  rivalling  that  of  the 
Adonis  Blue — of  certain  males  of  the  Common  Blue  taken  at 
Woodhall :  some  years  ago  I  noticed  the  same  handsome  form 
in  that  locality.  Two  males  had  the  second  vein  in  the  hind- 
wings  forked  at  the  end — a  curious  structural  aberration”, 

Coleoptera. 

Mr,  W,  R,  Withers  contributes  the  following  interesting 
records  of  beetles  taken  during  the  year,  with  two  new  County 
records  taken  in  1935  : — 

New  County  Records  : 

Apion  vavipts  Germ.  Blankney,  August  1935,  (Div.  13). 
Apion  craccae  L.  Blankney,  August  1935,  (Div,  13). 
Ceuthorrhynchus  trimaculatus  F,  Limber,  June  1937,  (Div.  3), 
Haltica  oleracea  L.  Atterby,  July  1937,  (Div.  5), 

Other  records  of  unusual  species  : 

Apion  simile  Kirby.  Blankney,  August  1935,  (Div,  13), 
One  previous  County  record,  Moortown,  (Div.  7), 
Magdalis  armigera  Fourc,  Limber,  June  1937,  (Div.  3). 
Both  previous  records  are  in  the  north  of  the  County  at 
Cadney  and  Croxby  (Div,  3  and  4). 

Toxotus  mtridianus  Panz,  Limber,  June  1937,  (Div,  3).  Two 
specimens  of  this  longicorn  were  taken  at  the  L.N.U. 
Field  Meeting,  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  district. 
Anthonomus  pedicularns  L.  Atterby,  July  1937,  (Div.  5). 
There  are  two  previous  records  for  this  species  at  Hum- 
berstone  (Div.  9)  and  Court  Leys  (Div.  13), 

Apion  subulatum  Kirby.  Goltho,  July  1937,  (Div.  7),  The 
only  previous  record  was  at  Lincoln. 

Bradycellus  verbasci  Duft.  Lincoln,  August  1937,  (Div.  6), 
Previous  records  at  Cadney  (Div,  3)  and  Grimsby 
(Div.  4), 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  K.  G.  Blair,  of  British  Museum 
(Natural  History),  for  the  identification  of  all  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  species, 
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NOTES  ON  THE  ECONOMIC  ZOOLOGY  OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE  DURING  1937. 

A.  Roebuck,  n.d.a.,  f.r.e.s. 

The  pest  problem  was  complicated  by  the  prolonged  period 
of  wet  weather  in  the  Spring.  This  made  it  difficult  for 
farmers  to  prepare  land  properly.  It  also  retarded  the  growing 
crops  and  made  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  weeds. 

General  Pests. 

Cutworms  ( Agrotis  sp.)  did  very  little  damage  during  the 
season  although  they  were  present  in  small  numbers  on  the 
fens.  Late  in  the  season  they  were  very  abundant  on  the 
arable  fields,  but  were  feeding  on  the  weeds  and  not  on  the 
crops. 

Leatherjackets  (Tipula  sp.)  were  abundant  and  destruc¬ 
tive  on  the  Winter  Wheat  in  places,  especially  in  Kesteven, 
and  later  a  few  fields  of  sugar  beet  were  damaged  by  them. 

Wireworms  (Agriotes  sp.)  were  not  so  destructive  as 
during  the  last  four  years. 

Millepedes  (Blanjulus  guttulatus)  were  destructive  in  places 
to  the  young  plants  of  sugar  beet  and  swedes  and  in  the  late 
season  accompanied  slugs  in  attacking  the  potato  tubers. 

Slugs  ( Agviolimax  agrestis  and  Anon  hortensis)  were  more 
destructive  than  usual  and  attacked  a  variety  of  young  crops 
in  the  spring  and  maturing  potatoes  in  the  Autumn. 

Cockchafer  (Melolontha  melolontha).  Full  grown  larvae  oc¬ 
curred  on  a  variety  of  crops  all  over  the  County  suggesting 
that  next  year  will  be  a  flight  year  for  adults. 

Cereals. 

The  outstanding  pest  of  cereals  during  the  year  has  been 
Gout  Fly  on  Barley  ( Chlorops  taeniopus).  This  had  not  been  a 
pest  since  1922.  Wheat  Bulb  Fly  ( Leptohylemyia  coarctata)  and 
Frit  Fly  on  Oats  (Oscinella  frit)  were  widespread  but  did  not 
cause  serious  damage.  Hessian  Fly  (Mayetiola  destructor)  was 
more  widespread  than  in  any  year  since  about  1914,  attacking 
wheat.  Opomyza  germinationis  was  present  on  wheat  in  several 
places. 
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Grassland 

The  midges  Contarima  mcrcevi ,  Dasyneura  alopecuvi  and  Stenodi- 
plosis  gemculati  occurred  on  seed  heads  of  Meadow  Foxtail,  and 
the  fly  Amaurosoma  armillatum  on  Timothy  ears.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  ant  hills  of  Acanthomyops  flava  are  just  re¬ 
appearing  at  Willoughby,  after  being  harrowed  out  six  years  ago. 
Jud  ging  by  the  reports  of  captures  of  adults  of  the  Summer 
Chafer  ( Amphimallus  or  Rhizotrogus  solstitialis),  this  species  must 
have  become  more  abundant  than  for  many  years. 

Pulse  and  Clovers. 

The  Pea  Moth  ( Cydia  nigricana )  was  more  abundant  than  last 
year.  It  did  most  damage  to  crops  picked  during  the  last 
week  of  July  and  in  early  August.  The  Pulse  Weevil  ( Sitona 
lineatus)  in  the  larval  stage  was  again  associated  with  crops  of 
clover  suffering  from  clover  sickness.  The  Pea  Aphis  (Macro- 
siphum  pisi)  was  scarce.  It  was  last  epidemic  in  1933.  Bean 
Aphis  ( Aphis  rumicis)  was  much  more  destructive  again.  Some 
crops  of  young  clover  were  damaged  by  the  springtail  ( Smin - 
thurus  vividis).  The  Aphis,  Anuraphis  helichrysi  was  widespread 
on  clovers  in  the  north  of  the  County. 

Sugar  Beet  and  Mangolds. 

The  most  striking  change  in  recent  years  was  the  widespread 
abundance  of  the  early  generation  of  Mangold  Fly  (Ptgomyia 
hyoscyami  var.  betae).  These  soon  perished  and  it  was  again 
absent  in  the  late  season.  It  was  last  a  pest  in  1922-24,  but 
the  later  generations  were  abundant  in  1929-30.  In  striking 
contrast  to  last  year  Silver  Y  Moth  (Plnsia  gamma)  was  com¬ 
paratively  scarce.  Black  Aphis  ( Aphis  rumicis)  was  more 
abundant  than  usual  and  did  damage  to  many  crops  especially 
those  grown  for  seed.  The  Tarnished  Plant  Bug  (Lygus  pra- 
tensis)  was  found  everywhere  on  the  crops  in  the  late  season 
causing  a  specking  of  the  leaves.  The  larvae  of  the  beetle 
Gastroidea  polygoni,  and  of  the  Dot  Moth  (Melanchra  persicariae) 
were  feeding  on  the  leaves  in  small  numbers.  Such  notorious 
pests  as  Atomaria  linearis  and  Chaetocnema  concinna  were  virtually 
absent. 
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Turnips,  Swedes,  etc. 

The  Swede  Midge  ( Contarinia  nasturtii )  and  the  Turnip  Gall 
Weevil  ( Ceutorrhynchus  pleurostigma )  were  more  abundant  than 
usual  but  the  damage  done  was  small.  Caterpillars  of  the 
Diamond  Back  Moth  ( Plutclla  maculipennis)  were  found  in  small 
numbers  feeding  on  the  leaves  towards  the  end  of  September. 
The  White  Butterflies  (Pieris  brassicae  and  P.  rapae)  were 
abundant  and  destructive  to  crops  in  gardens  and  allotments. 
The  flight  of  adults  in  August  was  very  noticeable.  There 
was  more  damage  done  by  the  Mustard  Beetle  ( Phatdon  coch- 
leariat)  than  during  recent  years.  Flea  Beetles  ( Phyllotnta  spp.) 
and  the  Aphis  ( Brevicoryne  brassiccu)  did  little  damage. 

Miscellaneous  Crops. 

On  potatoes  the  aphids,  Myzus  persicae ,  Macrosiphmn  get  and 
Myzus  pscudosolani  were  widespread  but  not  in  great  numbers. 
Carrot  Fly  ( Psila  rosae)  and  the  chief  Carrot  Aphis  ( Cavariella 
Capveae)  have  been  comparatively  scarce.  The  wreevil  Otiorrhyn- 
chus  singularis  has  been  destructive  to  strawberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  around  Glentham.  The  eelwrorm  Anguillulina  dipsaci 
attacked  Sweet  Williams  severely  in  one  locality.  The  Vine 
Weevil  (Otiorrhynchus  sulcatus)  caused  damage  in  one  area. 

Fruit  and  other  trees. 

The  red  spider  mite  Oligonychus  ultni  was  very  harmful  on  apple 
and  pear  trees.  Woolly  Aphis  ( Eriosonta  lanigcrum)  appears  to 
have  been  more  harmful  than  for  many  years.  In  a  few  places 
there  was  a  return  of  the  Gooseberry  Sawfly  (Pteronidca  ribesii). 
It  was  usually  accompanied  by  larger  numbers  of  Pristophora 
pallipes.  The  midge  Stictodiplosis  covylina  occurred  on  the  hazels 
near  Potter  Hanworth.  Scalloped  Oak  Moth  ( Goniodontis 
elinguaria )  caterpillars  fed  on  Cotoneaster  in  Kesteven  and 
those  of  the  Figure  of  8  moth  ( Diloba  caernleoccphala)  on  Pears 
in  Lindsey.  There  were  some  very  severe  attacks  by  the  Leaf 
Hopper  ( Typhlocyba  rosae)  on  roses  in  the  north  of  the  County. 
These  almost  blanched  the  foliage.  Lime  trees  near  Gran¬ 
tham  were  attacked  by  the  mite,  Eriophyes  tiliae  var.  liosoma  and 
Mountain  Ash  trees  at  Lincoln  by  E.  pyri  var.  variolata. 
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CONCHOLOGY. 

J.  F.  Musham. 

Interest  is  still  being  maintained  in  the  Holocene  Tufaceous 
deposits  at  Broughton,  although  this  year  through  unforeseen 
circumstances  our  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been  tempor¬ 
arily  suspended. 

At  the  time  of  our  Annual  Meeting  last  year  we  had  in 
hand  material  from  Westwood  Lodge  which  was  not  deter¬ 
mined  until  late  in  the  following  April.  This  contained  58 
species,  most  of  them  as  usual  abundant,  so  much  so,  that  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  state  here  that  they  comprised  over 
11,500  shells  including  1653  specimens  of  Carychitim  tridentatum 
Risso,  a  shell  new  to  the  County,  together  with  a  liberal  supply 
of  other  species  now  very  scarce  locally  in  a  living  state. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  shells  of  this  productive  and 
important  deposit  was  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Mala- 
cological  Society,  Vol.  xxii,  Pt.  vi,  pp.  374-9,  November  1937,  by 

A.  S.  Kennard,  a.l.s.,  f.g.s.,  and  J.  F.  Musham.  The  con¬ 
clusions,  which  are  reprinted  from  this  paper  by  permission, 
are  as  follows  : 

“  With  the  exception  of  a  few  species  such  as  Bithynia 
tentaculata,  Valvata  piscinalis ,  Lirnnaa  pereger ,  L.  palustris,  and 
Planorbis  planorbis ,  all  probably  adventitious  to  the  deposit,  the 
faunule  is  one  characteristic  of  a  marsh  or  swamp  with  small 
pools  subject  to  desiccation,  and  in  all  probability  nearly  all  the 
examples  lived  close  to  the  spot  where  they  were  found  and 
their  abundance  is  due  to  accumulation  over  a  number  of 
years.  From  the  development  of  the  individuals  it  is  clear 
that  conditions  were  very  favourable  and  one  can  reasonably 
infer  that  the  climate  was  warm  and  the  rainfall  greater  than 
that  of  to-day.  Judging  from  the  evidence  from  other  parts  of 
England  the  tufa  must  be  older  than  Mid-Bronze,  circa  1200 

B. c.  In  the  “Beaker”  or  Early  Bronze,  circa  1800  b.c.,  and 
the  Neolithic,  the  climate  conditions  were  so  favourable  to  the 
mollusca  that  Acme  lineata  lived  on  the  chalk  hills  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,  and  the  ground  must  have  been  very  wet  indeed  for 
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that,  and  it  is  of  importance  that  a  faunule  comparable  with 
that  of  the  tufa  was  found  in  the  Neolithic  Long  Barrow  at 
Skendleby,  Lines.  (L.  N.  U.  Transactions,  Vol.  8,  pp.  219-220). 
The  tufa  may  well  be  of  that  age.  There  is  great  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  fauna  of  the  tufa  and  those  of  the 
swamp  deposits  of  the  south-east  of  England,  such  as  Tile 
Kiln  Green,  Copford,  Felstead,  Essex,  and  Wilstone,  Herts. 
They  all  yield  a  large  number  of  species,  many  of  which  are 
not  only  locally  extinct  but  undetected  in  the  comital  divisions. 
It  is  thus  obvious  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  and 
that  the  present  fauna  is  an  impoverished  one  arising  from 
human  interference  and  a  decreased  rainfall. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  Goniodiscus  ruderatus  and  Re- 
tinella  petronella  as  “  boreal”  species,  the  inference  being  that 
cold  conditions  are  necessary  for  their  well  being,  and  that 
their  presence  in  a  deposit  is  an  indication  of  such  conditions. 
Their  abundance  in  the  tufa  and  the  associated  species  shows 
clearly  that  this  is  not  correct.  It  is  more  probable  that  what 
they  require  is  an  abundance  of  moisture  without  periods  of 
drought.  They  have  become  extinct  over  large  areas  because 
the  summers  are  too  dry  and  the  districts  which  possess  the 
required  moist  conditions  happen  to  be  either  Alpine  or 
Boreal”. 

Mr.  Shillito  has  contributed  Helicella  herepensis  as  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  Div.  3  N.E.,  also  Limnea  palustvis  v.  minor  Taylor,  from 
a  flooded  field  of  two  years  standing  adjacent  to  Thornton 
Abbey. 

At  the  Well  Vale  Meeting  in  July,  some  very  pale  ex¬ 
amples  of  Marpessa  laminata  were  met  with,  but  not  sufficiently 
white  to  warrant  their  inclusion  as  var.  albina  (Moq). 

From  dredgings  from  river  Ancholme,  the  stretch  between 
Brigg  and  Castlethorpe,  Mr.  Shillito  picked  up  31  species 
including  Pisidium  amnicum  and  Paludestrina  jenkittsi  with  its  var. 
carinata ,  both  additions  to  Div.  2  S ;  together  with  Pisidium 
supinum  the  latter  being  the  second  record  for  this  scarce  shell 
in  the  County.  At  the  Saltersford  Meeting  the  same  gentle¬ 
man  among  other  shells  took  an  uncommon  banded  form  of 
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Cepaea  nemovalis  agreeing  with  v.  gassiesia  Loc. 

Our  best  thanks  are  again  extended  to  Mr.  Oldham  and 
Mr.  A.  S.  Kennard  for  recognising  the  more  critical  species. 


MARINE  ZOOLOGY. 

F.  Kime. 

A  large  fish,  swimming  in  a  gulley  between  a  sandbank  and 
the  shore  off  Freiston  on  October  24th,  was  captured  and 
proved  to  be  a  Basking  Shark  ( Cetovhinus  [Silache]  maxima). 
It  was  a  young  fish  some  14  feet  in  length  and  weighing  8  cwts. 
The  adult  Basking  Shark  is  one  of  the  largest  living  fishes 
attaining  a  length  of  40  feet.  It  is  a  pelagic  shark  inhabiting 
the  Arctic  seas  but  has  been  noted  before  wandering  further 
south  in  the  North  Sea  and  Atlantic.  The  name  “  Basking 
Shark  ”  has  been  suggested  by  its  habit  of  laying  near  the 
surface  with  the  dorsal  fin  protruding  from  the  water. 

A  specimen  of  the  Skate  Leech,  Pontobella  muricata ,  was 
dredged  from  Boston  Deeps  during  August.  The  leech  is  not 
rare  in  some  waters  but  during  my  long  experience  on  Boston 
Deeps  I  do  not  remember  seeing  the  species  before. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 

S.  A.  Cox. 


Red-Necked  Grebe. 

At  the  end  of  January  there  was  a  remarkable  influx  of 
grebes,  which  were  also  noted  by  other  observers  on  various 
stretches  of  water  in  north  Lincolnshire.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  month  there  were  two  at  Brocklesby,  one  on  each  lake, 
and  they  were  still  present  a  week  later.  One  was  also  shot 
at  Elsham,  and  another,  which  had  frequented  a  pond  at 
Wootton,  was  later  picked  up  dead. 
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Slavonian  Grebe. 

The  same  agency  which  brought  the  Red-necked  Grebe 
to  our  inland  waters  was  doubtless  responsible  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Slavonian  Grebe.  There  was  one  on  Newsham 
Lake  on  January  31st,  but  unfortunately  it  was  picked  up 
dead  on  the  following  day,  with  nothing  to  suggest  how  it  met 
its  fate.  Mr.  John  H.  Davey  brought  the  dead  Red-necked 
Grebe  from  Wootton  and  we  had  the  rare  opportunity  of  com¬ 
paring  the  two  species  in  the  hand. 

The  Slavonian  Grebe  had  an  almost  black  cap  and  white 
cheeks,  but  no  eye  stripe.  The  general  colour  of  the  dark 
parts  was  blackish-brown.  The  secondaries  were  white,  but 
there  was  no  white  on  the  primaries  The  bill  was  horn 
colour,  with  a  pink  tinge,  especially  on  the  lower  mandible. 

The  Red-necked  Grebe  was  four  times  as  heavy,  and  the 
general  colour  of  its  dark  parts  was  similar.  It  also  had  the 
white  secondaries,  but  in  addition  there  was  a  white  patch  on 
the  wing,  extending  to  the  carpal  joint.  The  bill  was  yellow, 
especially  towards  the  base. 

Red-Breasted  Merganser. 

A  bird  visited  Wootton  Dam  on  January  28th  and  stayed 
unmolested  for  three  days. 

Goosander. 

There  was  a  drake  Goosander  on  Newsham  Lake  on 
January  31st. 

Waxwing. 

On  arriving  home  at  noon  on  February  25th  I  was  amazed 
to  see  a  gorgeous  Waxwing,  its  crest  erect  and  waxy  appen¬ 
dages  plainly  visible,  gorging  itself  on  the  Pyracantha  over  our 
front  door,  which  was  still  a  mass  of  scarlet  berries.  After 
watching  for  a  time  I  tried  to  get  to  the  house  to  tell  my  wife, 
but  it  took  fright  and  with  a  reeling  flight  note  flew  away  in 
the  direction  of  Old  Clee.  Needless  to  say  it  is  so  far  our 
most  distinguished  visitor.  There  must  have  been  an  irrup¬ 
tion  of  Waxwings  about  this  time,  for  within  a  few  days  Mr. 
R.  May  met  with  a  few  at  Limber,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
kept  an  injured  bird  in  captivity. 
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Velvet  Scoter. 

On  March  31st  Scoter  were  very  plentiful  in  the  Humber 
estuary  and  amongst  them  was  a  solitary  Velvet  Scoter,  the 
white  wing  bar  of  which  showed  distinctly  when  the  flock  took 
flight. 

Brent  Goose. 

Less  numerous  than  in  the  preceding  winter,  though  we 
saw  two  as  late  as  March  21st.  It  is  a  magnificent  sight  to 
see  them  flying  low  across  the  mud-flats  in  chevron  formation. 

Barnacle  Goose. 

On  March  nth,  1936,  Mr.  May  saw  a  Barnacle  Goose  at 
Goxhill  Haven,  It  was  feeding  with  two  Whooper  Swans 
and  is  our  only  Lincolnshire  record. 

Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker. 

Mr.  May  and  I  had  a  fine  view  of  one  of  these  birds  drum¬ 
ming  in  the  castle  grounds  at  Fillingham.  This  was  on  May  9th, 
1937.  Although  quite  good  authorities  say  that  the  drumming 
is  indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  Greater,  we  personally 
had  no  difficulty,  for  the  sound  is  much  thinner  and  sounds 
quite  “tinny”.  A  few  minutes  later  we  saw  the  bird’s  barred 
plumage  as  it  flew  from  tree  to  tree.  I  doubt  whether  we  have 
recorded  the  species  more  than  half  a  dozen  times  in  North 
Lincolnshire. 

Kingfisher. 

Nests  were  found  both  at  Freshney  Bog  and  Newsham 
Lake  and  were  unmolested. 

Nightingale. 

This  songster  can  now  almost  be  considered  a  regular 
visitor  to  the  Grimsby  district,  where  it  appeared  on  April 
30th  for  the  fourth  season  in  succession.  As  usual  there  were 
three  singing  birds  at  Foxdales. 

Chiff-Chaff — Willow  Warbler  Hybrid? 

About  the  end  of  May,  Mr.  May  found  a  Willow  Warbler’s 
nest  at  Limber.  The  chicks  were  fed  by  a  typical  Willow 
Warbler,  which,  on  leaving  the  nest  was  invariably  joined  by 
a  singing  Chifl- Chaff.  There  was  absolutely  no  doubt  as  tg 
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the  identity  of  the  latter,  whose  dark  legs  were  very  noticeable 
in  a  good  light.  It  never  visited  the  nest,  all  the  feeding  being 
done  by  the  hen  Willow  Warbler. 

Quail. 

I  heard  a  Quail  calling  in  a  meadow  at  Swallow  on  July 
1 1  th,  my  only  record  for  the  season,  though  others  were  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Limber  district. 

Little  Gull. 

The  best  item  of  the  L.N.U.  bird  meeting  at  Cleethorpes 
on  October  16th,  unfortunately  an  obituary,  was  a  Little  Gull. 
It  was  an  immature  specimen  and  caused  a  good  deal  of  specu¬ 
lation  before  it  was  satisfactorily  identified.  The  bill  was 
black  and  there  was  a  black  band  on  the  tail,  both  signs  of 
immaturity. 

Ring  Dove. 

To  my  great  surprise  on  October  17th  I  found  a  Ring 
Dove’s  nest  with  half  fledged  young  in  a  Scots  pine  at  Swallow. 

Snow  Bunting. 

Our  most  charming  regular  visitor,  the  Snow  Bunting, 
appeared  on  October  30th,  when  I  saw  a  flock  of  about  forty 
at  Cleethorpes. 

Mr.  R.  May  of  Limber  records  among  his  copious  notes 
on  the  bird-life  of  that  district  the  following  interesting  obser¬ 
vations  : — 

“On  January  3rd  at  Newsham  Lake  there  were  seven 
species  of  ducks :  eight  Pochards,  five  Tufted  Ducks,  one 
Goldeneye,  one  Wigeon,  one  Shoveler  and  the  usual  Mallards 
and  Teals.  Two  Herring  Gulls  were  also  noted  ;  the  first 
record  for  the  locality.  Two  Stonechats  were  seen  at  Limber 
on  January  25th.  By  January  31st  the  number  of  birds  on 
the  Brocklesby  lakes  had  increased  and  included  about  forty 
Tufted  Ducks,  as  many  Pochards,  a  few  Goldeneyes  and  eight 
Dabchicks.  The  Red-necked  Grebes  (recorded  above)  and 
first  noted  on  January  31st  at  the  Brocklesby  lakes  remained 
until  February  14th.  Waxwings  appeared  at  Limber  on 
March  5th;  three  were  seen  devouring  hips.  Another  was 
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seen  on  6th  and  a  further  one  at  Kirmington  on  28th.  Siskins 
passed  in  flight  at  Newsham  on  February  7th  and  were  seen 
again  in  three  localities  at  Limber  on  April  24th.  The  Lesser 
Spotted  Woodpecker  was  recorded  for  the  first  time  at  Limber 
on  April  25th.  On  April  28th  a  Common  Redstart  was  seen 
in  Hendale  Wood.  A  Blackcap’s  nest  with  five  eggs  was 
noted  at  Limber  on  May  30th  and  a  Red-legged  Partridge 
with  twelve  eggs  laid  in  an  old  disused  bucket  on  May  23rd. 
A  Kingfisher’s  nest  at  Brocklesby  contained  five  eggs  on  June 
20th.  On  June  27th  a  Goldcrest’s  nest  with  young  was  seen 
in  a  Douglas  Fir  at  Limber.  The  nest  of  a  Pied  Wagtail 
built  in  a  straw  stack  contained  a  young  Cuckoo  on  July  16th. 
Among  interesting  birds  noted  at  Lambert  Hill  pond  on  July 
16th  were  single  examples  of  the  Green  and  Common  Sand¬ 
pipers.  Two  further  Green  Sandpipers  were  seen  on  July 
25th  and  a  single  bird  on  August  3rd.  On  the  latter  date  a 
Greenshank  was  noted  at  the  margin  of  the  pond  and  a  Dab- 
chick  was  sitting  on  its  third  nest  at  Limber.  The  Green- 
shank  was  seen  again  at  Lambert  Hill  on  August  22nd,  along 
with  a  solitary  Green  Sandpiper.  A  pair  of  Stonechats  was 
noted  at  Limber  on  several  dates  from  September  25th  to 
October  14th.  Waterfowl  were  abundant  at  Lambert  Hill 
pond  on  November  14th  and  included  one  Goosander,  three 
Wigeons,  two  Goldeneyes,  one  Gadwall  and  one  Shoveler. 
Four  Pintails  were  on  the  lake  at  Newsham  on  November  21st 
and  about  twenty-five  Goldfinches  were  seen  on  the  same  day. 
A  Peregrine  Falcon,  stooping  at  Wood  Pigeons,  was  noted  on 
December  4th  at  Little  Limber  Grange.  Five  Golden  Plovers 
were  recorded  at  Pimlico  Farm  on  December  nth  and  five 
Smews  and  a  Brent  Goose  at  Goxhill  Haven  on  December 
12th  ”. 


BIRD  MIGRATION  NOTES. 

N.E.  Lincolnshire — March  1937  to  February  1938. 

Bernard  A.  Pye. 

The  following  observations  were  made  between  Cleethorpes 
and  Grainthorpe  Haven,  on  the  coast  and  adjoining  marsh. 
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Although  the  number  of  Lapwings  wintering  in  our 
County  was  as  great  as  ever,  comparatively  little  was  seen  of 
this  species  on  the  coastline  during  the  Autumn  Migration. 
With  this  one  exception,  all  the  commoner  migrants  passed  in 
about  their  usual  numbers,  both  in  spring  and  autumn.  The 
winter  of  1937-38  was  mild  and  consequently  few  weather 
movements  occurred,  while  hard  weather  fowl,  such  as  Brent 
Geese,  were  naturally  scarce.  February  was  exceptionally 
mild  and  dry,  and  the  departure  of  winter  visitors  commenced 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

March  3rd.  Wind  E.  Winterly  weather.  Six  Wax- 
wings  feeding  on  hawthorn  berries  in  North  Cotes  village. 
One  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  until  April  5th. 

8th.  Wind  N.  A  Shag  at  Fulstow  Brick  Pits.  Two 
Stonechats. 

13th.  About  twenty  Tufted  Ducks  at  Fulstow  Brick  Pits. 

17th.  Two  Shags  in  North  Cotes  Run. 

18th.  Wind  S.S.E.  Thirty-five  Grey  Geese  to  N.  Many 
Lapwings  and  Golden  Plovers  to  N.W. 

22nd.  Wind  N.  Six  large  flocks  of  Lapwings  to  E. 
Two  large  flocks  of  Golden  Plovers  to  N.W.  Two  Pied  Wag¬ 
tails. 

23rd.  Several  Cormorants. 

28th.  Wind  N.W.  Some  fresh  Ringed  Plovers  and 
Oyster-catchers. 

29th.  Wind  N.  A  female  Black  Redstart  at  North  Cotes 
Sluice. 

31st.  Wind  S.E.  A  lot  of  fresh  Greenfinches. 

April  6th.  Wind  E. S.E.  Fogfromsea.  A  male  Black  Red¬ 
start  on  the  site  of  the  old  Wad  House  (recently  demolished), 
Humberstone  Fitties.  A  lot  of  Blackbirds  in  the  coastal 
hedges. 

11th.  Wind  S.W.  Mild.  Several  large  flocks  of  Star¬ 
lings  to  N.E.  On  reaching  the  coastline  each  flock  wheeled 
high  into  the  air  before  departing  seaward.  Six  Swallows  and 
several  Wheatears  and  White  Wagtails. 

12th.  Wind  N.W.  About  twenty  flocks  of  Golden  Plovers 
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to  S.E.  Some  Linnets  to  N.W.  About  forty  Wheatears — 
all  males.  Two  Yellow  Wagtails  and  several  White  Wagtails. 

13th.  Wind  E.  About  a  hundred  Oyster-catchers,  some 
large  flocks  of  fresh  Dunlins,  three  Turnstones  and  a  Bar-tailed 
Godwit.  A  Goldeneye  on  the  Cleethorpes  Boating  Lake. 

19th.  Wind  S.W.  Warmer.  About  twenty  single  Swal¬ 
lows  and  some  Linnets  to  N.W.  A  pair  of  Garganeys  on  a 
flooded  meadow  at  the  Nabs,  North  Cotes.  They  remained 
about  a  week,  but  departed  when  the  flood  subsided.  Also 
some  passage  Teal. 

20th.  Wind  S.W.  Mild.  A  Merlin  coasting  N.W. 
Some  Willow- Warblers  in  the  bushes.  About  a  dozen  each 
of  White  Wagtails  and  Wheatears.  Some  fresh  Reed 
Buntings. 

25th.  Wind  N.  Some  Yellow  Wagtails  and  two  Green¬ 
land  Wheatears. 

26th.  Wind  N.  Cold.  Two  large  flocks  of  Fieldfares 
near  the  coast. 

27th.  Wind  N.  Light.  A  Swift,  a  House-Martin  and 
a  Sand-Martin  with  a  few  Swallows  to  N.W.  Many  Linnets 
and  a  lot  of  fresh  Ringed  Plovers. 

May  2nd.  Wind  E.  A  male  Pied  Flycatcher,  a  Stone- 
chat  and  two  White  Wagtails. 

3rd.  Wind  E.  Light.  Warm.  A  steady  passage  of 
Swallows  to  N.W.  all  day.  Also  a  single  Cuckoo  coasting 
N.W.  The  first  Whimbrel  and  some  Reed  Warblers. 

4th.  Wind  W. N.W.  Two  or  three  Swifts  with  Swallows 
to  N.W.  Some  fresh  Wheatears — mostly  females.  Several 
Lesser  Terns. 

7th.  Wind  S.E.  Many  Whimbrel. 

9th.  Wind  E.  Light.  A  Common  Sandpiper  and  two 
or  three  Greenland  Wheatears. 

nth.  Wind  E.  Five  Dotterels  on  North  Cotes  Flying 
Ground.  Several  hundred  passage  Ringed  Plovers,  some 
Dunlins  and  two  Common  Sandpipers. 

1 2th.  Wind  N.  More  Lesser  Terns  and  an  Arctic  Tern. 
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14th.  Wind  N.  A  Ring-Ouzel,  a  Pied  Flycatcher  and 
a  Spotted  Flycatcher. 

16th.  Wind  N.  About  a  dozen  White  Wagtails  and 
Greenland  Wheatears.  Two  Hooded  Crows  still  here. 

17th.  Wind  S.W.  Warmer.  Many  Swifts,  House- 
Martins,  Sand-Martins  and  Swallows  coasting  N.W. 

18th.  Wind  E.  Light.  Still  many  Swallows  and  Sand- 
Martins  to  N.W.  All  the  Wheatears  and  Wagtails  have 
moved  on. 

19th.  Wind  N.E.  No  Swallows  passing.  Some  fresh 
Wheatears.  Many  Oyster-catchers  and  Ringed  Plovers  and 
a  few  Grey  Plovers,  Bar-tailed  Godwits  and  Dunlins.  About 
thirty  Common  Scoters,  and  at  least  two  Velvet  Scoters  with 
them.  Eight  Wigeon. 

23rd.  Wind  S.S.W.  Many  Swallows  and  Sand-Martins 
and  a  few  House-Martins  to  N.W. 

24th.  WindS.  Warmer.  A  single  Turtle  Dove  coasting 
N.W.  A  Pied  Flycatcher. 

25th.  Wind  S.W.  Warm.  Swifts,  Sand-Martins  and 
Swallows  to  N.W.  Also  four  Turtle  Doves  and  a  Cuckoo 
coasting  N.W. 

30th.  Wind  W.  Light.  A  good  flight  of  Lapwings  to 
N.W.  Also  some  Turtle  Doves,  Swifts  and  House-Martins. 

31st.  Wind  W.  Fresh.  Again  some  Lapwings,  Turtle 
Doves,  Swifts  and  House-Martins  to  N.W.  About  a  hundred 
Oyster-catchers  and  two  Cormorants. 

June  2nd.  Wind  N.E.  Light.  A  few  Sanderlings. 

6th.  Wind  S.W.  Warm.  Two  or  three  fresh  Wheatears. 

20th.  Wind  N.  A  few  Curlews  E.  to  W.  Some  Lap¬ 
wings  to  N.W.  An  albino  Starling  at  Cleethorpes. 

28th.  Wind  S.W.  A  strong  flight  of  Lapwings  to  N.W. 

July  12th.  Wind  S.  Backing  S.E.  About  100  Curlews 
and  some  Whimbrel.  Several  small  flocks  of  Redshanks,  about 
500  Dunlins,  a  score  or  so  of  Arctic  or  Common  Terns  and  a 
Common  Sandpiper. 

25th.  A  Wood  Sandpiper.  Many  Pied  Wagtails. 
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26th.  Many  Arctic,  Common  and  Lesser  Terns.  Also 
many  Curlews  and  Whimbrel  and  about  a  hundred  Oyster- 
catchers.  Several  Common  Sandpipers  and  some  Teal. 

August  8th.  Several  Sandwich  Terns  and  many  Lesser. 
Hundreds  of  Ringed  Plovers. 

9th.  A  few  Snipe.  Several  Yellow  Wagtails.  Many 
Song  Thrushes  in  the  bushes. 

10th.  Wind  E.,  but  variable.  One  Wheatear. 

16th.  Wind  S.W.  A  good  show  of  native  Mallards, 
some  Teal  and  several  Shovelers.  A  Spotted  Redshank  and  a 
Green  Sandpiper. 

17th.  Wind  S.W.  Some  fresh  Wheatears. 

18th.  Wind  S.W.  Mr.  J.  H.  Stubbs  saw  a  Harrier  in 
Tetney  Marsh.  I  shot  a  single  Garganey.  A  Swift  to  S.E. 

23rd.  Wind  light  and  variable.  A  few  Golden  Plovers 
and  Lapwings  to  N.W.  Two  or  three  Greenshanks  and  some 
Common  Sandpipers.  Scores  of  Yellow  Wagtails. 

25th.  Wind  N.E.,  but  variable.  Many  Sanderlings  and 
some  Turnstones.  More  Wheatears. 

26th.  Wind  N.E.  Several  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls. 

30th.  Wind  S.E.  Some  fresh  Wheatears.  A  Wryneck 
at  Humberstone  Fitties  and  another  at  Bishopthorpe.  A  flock 
of  eleven  Ruffs  and  four  Wigeon. 

31st.  Wind  S.E.  Some  Golden  Plovers  to  N.W. 

September  1st.  Wind  S.W.  A  few  Lapwings  to  N.W. 
Some  Swallows  and  a  Swift  to  S.E.  Many  Common  and 
Lesser  Whitethroats  and  a  Pied  Flycatcher  in  the  hedges. 
Some  fresh  Whimbrel. 

4th.  A  large  flight  of  Swallows  to  S. 

5th.  Wind  S.W.  Many  Swallows  and  about  a  dozen 
Swifts  to  S.E.  Hundreds  of  Meadow  Pipits  and  some  Green¬ 
finches.  Scores  of  fresh  Ringed  Plovers  and  several  Turn¬ 
stones  and  Sandwich  Terns.  Mr.  J.  H.  Stubbs  reports  “  at 
dusk,  from  3,000  to  5,000  Swallows  settled  in  my  small  patch 
of  willows  at  North  Cotes  ”. 

6th.  Wind  S.W.  Strong.  Several  Swifts  and  some 
Swallows  to  S.E.  Many  Song  Thrushes  and  a  single  Redstart 
in  the  hedges.  A  Green  Sandpiper. 
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8th.  Wind  W.  to  N.W.  Strong.  A  few  Swallows  and 
odd  Swifts  to  S.E. 

nth.  Wind  N.  Strong.  Showers.  Thousands  of  Gulls 
—  Herring  and  Greater  Black-backed — blown  inland.  Also 

several  Common  or  Arctic  Terns.  Some  Snipe  and  a  Green- 
shank. 

12th.  Wind  N.  Fresh,  cool.  Lapwings  to  N.W. 
Some  good  flocks  of  Wigeon  and  Teal.  Many  Meadow  Pipits 
and  some  Greenfinches.  Two  or  three  Wheatears  Several 
Grey  Plovers,  a  Whimbrel  and  a  Cormorant. 

13th.  Wind  S.E.  A  good  flight  of  Lapwings  to  N.W. 
Swallows  to  S.E.  and  some  E.  to  W.  Several  flocks  of  Teal 
and  three  Garganeys  accompanying  one  flock.  Three  Ruffs,  a 
Cormorant  and  some  fresh  Sparrow-Hawks. 

14th.  Wind  N.W.  Later  veering  S  E.  Some  Linnets 
to  N.W.  Swallows  to  S.  Several  Yellow  Wagtails,  two  or 
three  Wheatears  and  a  Turtle-Dove.  Lapwings  commenced 
travelling  N.W.  at  4  p.m. 

17th.  Heavy  thunderstorms  from  S.  No  migration. 

1 8th.  Many  Lapwings  to  N.W. 

19th.  Wind  N.N.E.  Fifteen  Grey  Geese  to  S.E.  Several 
Cormorants.  A  Red-necked  Grebe  on  the  Cleethorpes  Boat¬ 
ing  Lake. 

20th.  Wind  N.N.E.  A  few  Lapwings  and  Starlings  to 
N.W.  Many  Missel  Thrushes  here.  Several  Common  Sand¬ 
pipers,  three  Ruffs  and  a  Greenshank. 

2 1  st.  Wind  S.W.  Some  Lapwings,  Skylarks,  Starlings 
and  Linnets  to  N.W.  Some  fresh  Teal  and  a  Merlin.  At 
evening  “  flight  ”,  a  flock  of  five  Gadwalls  in  Tetney  Marsh. 

23rd.  A  Hen-Harrier  in  Thoresby  Fen. 

26th.  Several  flocks  of  Lapwings  from  E.  Some  Knot 
and  several  Wheatears. 

27th.  Early  morning  fog.  Later  wind  S.  A  few  Lap¬ 
wings  to  N.W.  and  some  from  N.  Swallows  to  S.E.  and  from 
E.  to  W.  A  Spotted  Redshank. 

28th.  Wind  N.W.  Fresh.  Some  Skylarks  and  Star¬ 
lings  to  N.W.  The  wind  eased  during  the  afternoon  and  there 
was  a  strong  flight  of  Lapwings  to  N.W,  Several  Kingfishers. 
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29th.  Wind  S.W.  Swallows  to  S.E.  and  from  E.  to  W. 
Odd  Skylarks,  Starlings  and  Redwings  to  N.W. 

30th.  Fog  early.  Later  wind  S.  Fresh.  Many  Swal¬ 
lows  to  S.  A  large  flock  of  Grey  Geese,  odd  Lapwings  and  a 
flock  of  twelve  Snipe  to  N.W.  A  big  flight  of  Skylarks  from 
E.  during  afternoon.  Three  Lesser  Black-backed  Gulls. 

October  1st.  Early  fog.  Light  air  from  S.  A  few 
Golden  Plovers  from  N. 

3rd.  Wind  N.  Odd  Swallows  to  S.  Some  Grey  Plovers 
and  several  Wheatears. 

4th.  Wind  N.  Fresh.  Some  Lapwings  and  a  flock  of 
Golden  Plovers  to  N.W.  Swallows  to  S.E.  The  first  Jack 
Snipe  and  some  fresh  Common  Snipe.  Some  fresh  Missel 
Thrushes  and  a  few  Robins  and  Blue  Tits.  More  Sparrow 
Hawks  and  Kestrels  and  a  Common  Sandpiper.  Several  Rock 
Pipits. 

5th.  Wind  N.  N.  E.  Fresh.  Some  Swallows  to  S. 
Several  Jack  Snipe.  The  first  Hooded  Crow  and  some  Gold- 
crests. 

6th.  Wind  E.  Dry.  A  few  Rooks  and  many  Starlings 
to  N.W. 

7th.  Wind  E.  Some  small  birds  in  the  bushes  including 
some  Goldcrests.  A  stream  of  Starlings  and  a  few  Redwings 
to  N.W. 

8th.  Wind  N.E.  Still  many  Starlings. 

9th.  Wind  N.W.  A  few  Hooded  Crows, 

10th.  Wind  W. N.W.  Linnets  and  Skylarks  to  N.W.  Many 
Meadow  Pipits  and  Greenfinches  and  two  or  three  Goldfinches 
here.  Some  fresh  Curlews  and  Redshanks. 

nth.  Wind  N.  veering  N.E.  A  large  flight  of  Lap¬ 
wings  to  N.W.,  but  eased  about  9-30  a.m.  Many  Starlings, 
Skylarks,  Greenfinches  and  Linnets  and  odd  Rooks  and 
Hooded  Crows  to  N.W.  Various  Thrushes  in  the  hedges, 
including  some  Redwings. 

1 2th.  Wind  N.  Fresh,  cold.  A  Peregrine  Falcon  and 
a  Lesser  Black-Backed  Gull. 

13th.  Wind  eased,  backed  W.  A  stream  of  Starlings 
to  N.W.  At  12-30  p.m.,  Lapwings,  Rooks  and  Hooded  Crows. 
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Some  fresh  Mallard  and  a  Goldeneye. 

14th.  Wind  W.  Dry  and  sunny.  Rooks,  Hooded 

Crows  and  Redwings  to  N.W.  Two  Swallows  to  S.E.  A 
flock  of  forty  Bramblings. 

15th.  Wind  N.W.  Rooks,  Hooded  Crows,  Fieldfares 
and  Redwings  to  N.W. 

16th.  Wind  W.  Many  Starlings  and  a  few  Rooks  and 
Hooded  Crows  to  N.W.  during  morning.  A  few  Lapwings 
during  afternoon. 

17th.  Wind  S.W.  Many  Starlings  and  a  few  Lapwings, 
Linnets,  Greenfinches,  Chaffinches  and  Bramblings  to  N.W. 
Many  Meadow  Pipits  here  and  a  Merlin.  Several  Blue  Tits 
and  either  a  Marsh  or  a  Willow  Tit.  Some  fresh  Grey 
Plovers. 

i8th.  Wind  S.W.  Four  flocks  of  Grey  Geese  to  S.E. 
Odd  Rooks  and  Hooded  Crows  and  various  small  birds,  in¬ 
cluding  some  Tree  Sparrows  to  N.W.  A  single  Swallow  to 
S.E.  Two  Green  Woodpeckers  on  the  sea-bank  and  a  Wheat- 
ear. 

19th.  Early  Fog.  n  a.m.,  wind  backed  S.  Many 
Starlings.  Some  large  flocks  of  Lapwings  and  one  flock  of 
Golden  Plovers  to  N.W.  during  afternoon. 

20th.  Calm.  Fog  clearing  from  S.W.  Two  flocks  of 
Grey  Geese  to  S.  A  few  Fieldfares  during  afternoon. 

2 1  st .  Fog.  Three  flocks  of  Grey  Geese  to  S.  Again 
some  Fieldfares  from  N.E.  during  afternoon. 

22nd.  Fog  clearing  from  S.  A  few  Stock  Doves  coming 
in. 

24th.  Wind  S.E.,  veering  N.W.  Several  flocks  of  Bar- 
tailed  Godwits — 40  to  50  in  a  flock — and  some  Grey  Plovers 
with  them. 

26th.  Wind  S.W.,  fresh.  Rooks  and  Starlings  to  N.W. 
A  few  Skylarks  from  N.  Fieldfares  and  various  Thrushes  in 
the  hedges.  Many  Hooded  Crows  and  one  Wffieatear. 

28th.  Rain  from  N.  during  night.  Wind  veered  S.  Many 
Lapwings,  Rooks,  Jackdaws  and  Skylarks  to  N.W.  Also 
some  Lapwings  and  Skylarks  from  N.  About  twenty  Snow 
Buntings. 
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29th.  Wind  E.  A  heavy  migration  of  Rooks,  Jackdaws 
and  Starlings  to  N.W.  Seven  Goldfinches. 

31st.  Wind  S.E.  A  flock  of  Snow  Buntings  along  the 
sands  to  S.E.  Several  Kingfishers. 

November  2nd.  Wind  E.  Lapwings,  Rooks,  Jackdaws 
and  a  large  flock  of  Golden  Plovers  to  N.W.  Skylarks  and  a 
flock  of  Redwings  from  E.  to  W. 

3rd.  Wind  E.,  Fog  early.  Many  Lapwings,  Rooks, 
Starlings  and  a  few  Golden  Plovers  to  N.W.  Some  Blue  Tits, 
a  Woodcock  and  two  Kingfishers. 

4th  to  6th.  Wind  between  S.  and  E.  Rooks  and  Star¬ 
lings  to  N.W.  Fieldfares  from  N.E. 

9th.  Wind  N.W.  Fresh ;  cold.  Rooks  and  Starlings 
to  N.W.  A  lot  of  Redwings,  Fieldfares,  Blackbirds  and  Song- 
Thrushes  in  the  hedges.  Some  fresh  Mallard.  A  Hen-Harrier 
in  Thoresby  Fen. 

10th.  Wind  N.W.  Squalls.  Various  Thrushes  in  the 
hedges.  A  Woodcock  flushed  from  a  break-water. 

12th  to  14th.  Wind  N.W.  Wood-pigeons,  Rooks,  Jack¬ 
daws,  Starlings  and  a  few  Snipe  to  N.W. 

15th.  Wind  veering  N.  Some  Hooded  Crows  and  two 
flocks  of  Wood-pigeons  to  N.W.  Several  Water  Rails  and 
some  fresh  Snipe.  A  Short-eared  Owl.  Many  Thrushes  in 
the  hedges. 

17th.  Gale  from  S.E.  Straggling  Lapwings  and  Star¬ 
lings  to  N.W.  Some  Snow  Buntings  and  several  Cormorants. 
Many  Mallard  and  Wigeon. 

18th.  Wind  S.E.  Gale  easing.  A  few  Rooks  and  Lap¬ 
wings  to  N.W.  Hundreds  of  Redwings  from  N. 

19th.  Wind  S.E.  Rain.  Fieldfares  and  Redwings  from 
N.  Many  Herring  Gulls  to  W.  A  large  flock  of  Snow 
Buntings 

20th.  Wind  N.  A  stream  of  Fieldfares  and  Redwings 
from  N. 

2 1st.  Wind  S.W.  Light.  A  strong  flight  of  Lapwings 
and  some  Rooks  and  Fieldfares  to  N.W.  Also  many  Skylarks 

and  small  birds.  Some  fresh  Turnstones. 
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22nd.  Wind  S.E.  Cold.  Fieldfares,  Redwings  and  a 
few  Rooks  from  N.  Many  Rock  Pipits  and  some  fresh  Snipe. 
Several  Water  Rails  and  Little  Grebes.  Many  Chaffinches, 
Tree-Sparrows  and  various  Thrushes  in  the  hedges. 

25th.  Wind  W.  Several  flocks  of  Rooks  to  N.W.  A 
flock  of  about  300  Snow  Buntings  from  N.E.  A  Hen-Harrier. 

26th.  Wind  W.  A  lot  of  Rooks  and  Jackdaws  and  some 
Starlings  to  N.W.  The  Hen-Harrier  still  here — working  the 
dyke  banks. 

December  10th.  Gale  from  S.W.  at  dusk.  Many  Mal¬ 
lard,  Wigeon,  Scoters,  Scaup  and  Tufted  Duck.  Several 
Short-eared  Owls. 

nth.  A  flock  of  thirty  White-fronted  Geese. 

12th.  A  Peregrine  Falcon  harrying  the  Knot. 

14th.  A  Hen-Harrier  in  Tetney  Marsh.  A  Stonechat 
and  a  Short-eared  Owl. 

23rd.  Wind  S.W.  Thawing  after  winterly  weather. 
Golden  Plovers,  Lapwings,  Skylarks  and  Woodpigeons  moving 

N.W. 

24th.  A  Bittern  at  the  Nabs,  North  Cotes. 

28th.  A  single  Brent  Goose, 

January  8th.  A  Bittern  at  Humberstone. 

25th.  Huge  flocks  of  Lapwings  and  Golden  Plovers  in 
the  Marsh.  Snipe  numerous  and  a  fair  number  of  Wigeon. 
Many  Snow  Buntings. 

February  16th.  Wind  N.E.  Many  more  Sheld-Duck  and 
Curlews.  Several  Cormorants  and  a  Goldeneye. 

19th,  A  Puffin  picked  up  dead  at  Bishopthorpe. 

2 1  st.  Wind  E.  Light.  About  ten  flocks  of  Lapwings 
and  many  Starlings  to  S.E.  during  early  morning. 

28th.  Wind  S.W,  Strong.  Flocks  of  Lapwings  travel¬ 
ling  S.E,  and  also  a  few  to  N.W.  About  twenty  flocks  of 
Rooks  and  Jackdaws  and  many  Starlings  to  S.E.  Some 
Bramblings  here  and  a  lot  of  Blackbirds  and  a  few  Robins  in 
the  hedges. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  thank  INI r.  J.  H.  Stubbs  for  many 
interesting  notes. 
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It  is  generally  recognised  that  many  interesting  observations 
are  made  in  all  branches  of  natural  history  but  for  various 
reasons  are  never  recorded  in  a  proper  manner  and  made 
available  for  those  engaged  in  research.  To  some  it  is  quite 
a  natural  thing  to  observe  the  first  and  last  appearance  of  cer¬ 
tain  migratory  birds,  the  first  flowering  of  familiar  plants  and 
the  appearance  of  well-known  insects  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  after  the  winter  hibernation.  But  these  observations, 
thought  to  be  quite  valueless  from  the  scientific  point  of  view, 
are  allowed  to  pass  unrecorded,  except  perhaps  for  a  casual 
diary  record.  Everything  in  nature  if  accurately  recorded  is 
of  some  value.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk, 
secretary  of  the  entomological  section  of  the  Union,  has  issued 
an  appeal  to  entomologists  for  contributions  to  a  portfolio  of 
entomological  records,  articles  and  notes.  In  this  manner, 
with  the  support  of  members,  it  is  hoped  to  secure  in  this 
branch  of  study  a  valuable  means  of  recording  all  observations 
and  in  course  of  time  the  collation  of  these  facts  will  form  a 
basis  for  those  conducting  research.  The  portfolio  would 
contain,  in  addition  to  records  and  articles,  photographs  and 
diagrams  giving  opportunity  for  those  interested  in  these  fields 
to  contribute.  It  is  with  confidence  that  we  appeal  to  mem¬ 
bers  to  assise  Mr.  Kirk  in  this  work  and  send  in  notes  of  all 
observations  relating  to  insect-life  however  trivial  they  may 
seem.  At  the  same  time  we  invite  those  interested  in  other 
fields  of  study,  if  they  would  like  to  contribute  similar  material 
to  other  sectional  portfolios,  to  communicate  with  the  Hon. 
Secretary  or  the  sectional  secretary  concerned.  It  is  hoped 
that  there  will  be  an  enthusiastic  response  to  this  scheme  that 
will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  Union  in 
furthering  research  in  the  county’s  natural  history. 


F.  T.  B. 
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Notes  and  Review. 


BIRD  NOTES. 

Starling.  During  the  winter  two  Starlings  ringed  abroad 
have  been  taken  in  the  County.  One  from  Livonia,  Latvia, 
was  killed  on  November  15th  at  Stickford  and  one  from 
Odensjo,  Sweden,  on  January  13th,  1938  at  Bassingham. 

A.  Roebuck. 

Swallows.  Mr.  John  W.  Halkes  notes  that  on  September 
3rd  at  Seathorn,  near  Skegness,  Swallows  were  passing  down 
the  coast  almost  continually  facing  a  light  south  wind,  at  a 
rate  which  varied  from  52  to  125  in  timed  periods  of  10 
minutes.  After  about  7  p.m.  they  pulled  into  the  shelter  of 
the  sand-hills  to  rest  and  the  flight  continued  the  following 
morning  in  less  numbers. 

Capt.  W.  A.  Cragg  notes  that  at  Walcot  Gorse,  near 
Sleaford,  on  November  4th,  6  or  8  Swallows  were  seen  hawk¬ 
ing,  This  is  an  exceptionally  late  appearance. 

REVIEW. 

“Nature  Study  above  and  below  the  Surface: 

A  Bridge  between  Amateur  and  Professional”. 

By  H.  C.  Gunton,  F.R.  Ent.  S.,  F.R.  Met.  S.,;  134  pp., 
plates  and  diagrams.  (H.  F.  and  G.  Witherby,  Ltd.,  326 
High  Holborn,  7s.  6d.  net). 

This  book  has  been  written,  as  its  sub-title  indicates,  to  help 
the  amateur  naturalist  to  make  and  use  his  observations  to  the 
benefit  of  science.  Such  a  wealth  of  really  fine  material  lies 
dormant  in  the  notebook  of  the  keen  amateur  naturalist,  that, 
if  directed  and  co-ordinated  by  the  specialist,  would  be  of  great 
value  in  scientific  research.  It  is  to  that  end  that  Major 
Gunton  has  written  this  admirable  book.  He  points  out  ob¬ 
servations  that  may  be  made  by  every  amateur  naturalist, 
indicates  their  significance  and  shows  their  value  and  use.  It 
is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  this  great  problem  of  the 
best  way  to  use  the  amateur  naturalists’  observations.  The 
illustrations  and  diagrams  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  work.  F.  T.  B. 
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